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A Hero, a Saint, and a Coat of Arms 


Reprinted from The Mentor 


Richard Dean 


EFORE the ranks of immortal 
strong men and of imperishable 
saints rides one strong man who 

had more than strength, one saint 
who had more than sanctity — St. 
George, fighting saint of Christen- 
dom. 


When the city of Selene (some say 
Beirut, Syria’ trembled before the 
ravages of a monstrous dragon that 
flew from the Libyan marshes, 
breathing fire and death, the citi- 
zens flew to the protection of the 
city walls, leaving each day two 
sheep to appease the beast. The 
flocks were devoured and there was 
none in the city to go forward to 
destroy the monster. Lots were cast 
among the children of Selene, and 
each day two of these were placed 
outside the city walls to slake the 
dragon’s lust for blood. 


Fair young lives had been fed 
each day for many days into the dra- 
gon’s sulphurous maw when the lot 
fell upon the king’s daughter. She 
was Cleodolinda, the beauty of the 
Seine. The king stood stubborn at 
this cruel cast of fate, refusing his 
daughter for the sacrifice. But his 
people rose against him, the mothers 
with their lamentations and the fa- 
thers in white anger. They had giv- 
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en their children to destruction for 
the safety of their city: their king 
should do no less. 


For eight days the city mourned, 
and on the morning of the ninth day 
the princess was arrayed in royal 
robes and led forth to the city gates, 
where she was left alone. The sun 
struck down on the tragic scene — 
on the dragon lifting his head in 
fire and smoke, on the people of Se- 
lene, whose faces were pale patches 
on the city walls, and on the slim 
white figure of Cleodolinda kneeling 
in prayer. 

From the west there came a glint 
of steel. Riding from Rome to join 
his legion, George of Cappadocia 
came to the gates of Seiene. The 
people on the walls shouted at him 
as he paused to speak with the prin- 
cess. With spluttering fire and 
brimstone the dragon approached. 

reorge of Cappadocia made the 
Roman sign, lifted his lance, and 
charged at the dragon’s scaly throat. 
From the walls of Selene a great cry 
arose as the monster reeled at the 
impact, clutched furiously with web- 
bed claws and lay writhing. Then 
George drew his sword and hacked 
off its smoking head. The scourge 
of Selene was no more. 
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The king and the people came out 
to meet the knight, and the citizens 
showered gifts upon him, which he 
distributed among the poor. He ad- 
monished them to believe in God, 
through whose might he had con- 
quered. 


Then George of Cappadocia, the 
story runs, rode with his legion to 
Britain, where his renown was great. 
And from Britain this Christian war- 
rior of a pagan power went to Pal- 
estine. 


While he was there the Emperor 
Diocletian, in a fury of fear, issued 
from Rome an edict against the 
Christians, commanding that they be 
destroyed. The emperor’s | scroll 
was nailed upon the temples of Ju- 
dea and in the public market places. 
George of Cappadocia read the sign 
as he rode before his troops, and in 
wrath he cursed the emperor, tore 
down the sign and trampled it. 


He was seized and taken before 
Dacian, the proconsul seated in the 
chair of Pontius Pilate, and because 
George was the son of a noble fam- 
ily, the knife was spared if he would 
retract. He spurned the offer, so 
was put to torture. An enchanter 
was brought, who mixed poison. The 
knight of Cappadocia made the sign 
of the cross, drank the potior and 
no harm befell him. 


Then they bound St. George to a 
wheel of iron spikes — which were 
broken. They flung him into a cal- 
drorn of boiling lead. They dragged 
him, numb and helpless, to a pagan 
temple. But thunder rocked the 
heavens, and lightning split the 
roof and the temple fell, crushing 
priests and people. Dacian, beside 
himself with fright, ordered St 
George beheaded. Calmly he bared 
his neck for the block, and with the 
words “I have fought the good 
fight,’’ he died. 


Such is the legend of George of 
Cappadocia, valiant Christian saint 
and warrior-martyr. 


With the rise of Christianity the 
fame of St. George increased, the 
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legend persisted and his votaries 
grew in thousands. Richard I of 
England, he of the lion heart, took 
the name of St. George with him 
and his armies, invoking him as pro- 
tector when he marched to the Cru- 
sades. He became known through- 
out Christendom as the Knight of 
the Red Cross. 


The people of England acclaimed 
him and he succeeded Edward the 
Confessor as patron saint of the 
English, his feast being ordained, by 
royal command in the year 1222, a 
national holiday. But England is 
not alone in claiming him as patron. 
In Portugal and Teuton Vienna he 
is hailed as saint-protector. 


He was also the favored Saint of 
Aragon, formerly a _ kingdom in 
northeastern Spain, now divided 
into three provinces. 


No figure in Christian tradition 
and Christian art is more celebrated 
than St. George. In his honor Ed- 
ward III of England instituted the 
noble Order of the Garter; and Ra- 
phael, the immortal, painted a pic- 
ture of him as patron of this order. 
Tintoretto, Lucas Van Leyden, Car- 
paccio, Veronese and Rubens, the 
master artists of European nations, 
have taken as their subject this su- 
perb hero-saint and through him ex- 
pressed the ideal of the Christian 
knight. In the galleries of the cap- 
itais of Europe his portrait is found, 
and in frescoes on the walls of the 
noblest churches of Christendom. 
Many kings of England have come 
and are gone, many heads have been 
stamped on the coin of the realm, 
but always, as reverse to the roval 
profile, is to be found the image of 
St. George on England’s gold. And 
the flag of England carries the cross 
of St. George with that of St. An- 
drew, the patron saint of Scotland. 





One day in every year under Eng- 
lish skies—April 23rd—the voices 
of England’s children are raised in 
hymns to St. George, the hero- 
knight. 
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Confessions of a Ford Dealer 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (June, '27) 


As told to Jesse Rainsford Sprague 


IMES have changed a lot since 

1912, when I bought out the man 

who had the Ford agency. Then 
you were your own boss. You 
weren’t told how you had to run 
your business. Mr. Ford, in his 
book, says: ‘Business grows big by 
public demand. But it cannot force 
the demand.’’ Maybe it’s his little 
joke. You can force demand if you 
ride people hard enough. And, be- 
lieve me, a Ford dealer learns how. 

By 1916 I was selling an average 
of ten cars a month. Then one day 
the branch manager, Benson, came 
to see me. The Company had made 
a survey of my territory and my 
quota had been fixed at 20 cars a 
month. From then on that number 
would be shipped me. Naturally, I 
told Benson where he could get off 
at. But he said he was only carry- 
ing out orders. Either I could buy 
20 cars a month or the Company 
would find another agent. There 
were plenty of live wires who would 
jump at the chance. Of course I 
knew this was true. 

There were only 9000 people in 
the town, and about that many more 
on the farms. Most of them were 
poor folks. But Benson told me the 
Company would show me how to 
make sales. All I had to do was to 
follow instructions. 

During the 14 years I was in busi- 
ness I worked under eight different 
branch managers, and some of them 
rode us local agents pretty hard. A 
few times I complained to the fac- 
tory, but I never got any answer. 
My letters were sent to the branch 
manager, and I found that if I want- 
ed to hold my agency I had better 
do what I was told. I asked one 
branch manager who had quit why 
sO many were transferred or threw 
up their jobs. He said he guessed 
it was because the Company believed 
a man had a tendency to see things 
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too much from the agents’ viewpoint 
if he stayed too long in one territory. 

Business kept up fine during the 
War and for two years afterward. 
But I sure got it in the neck when 
the slump of 1920 came on. If any- 
one wants to know what hard times 
are he ought to try to do business 
in a Western farming community 
during a panic. By then 30 Fords 
were coming in each month, regular 
as clockwork, although from Sep- 
tember to January that year I sold 
exactly four cars. Altogether I had 
140 new cars on hand, besides a lot 
of trade-ins, and no immediate 
prospect of selling any. 

But the worst was yet to come. 
One day notice came that a ship- 
ment of 15 Fords was on the way 
to me, and that I would be expected 
to pay for them on arrival. I had 
already received my quota for the 
month. I called the branch manager 
by phone. “You know as much about 
it as I do,” he snapped. ‘‘Those are 
the orders—you’re going to buy 15 
extra cars this month.” 

I saw the reason later, when the 
newspapers told of Mr. Ford’s little 
tilt with the money sharks in New 
York, how they tried to get a hold 
on his business and how he fooled 
them by getting the cash without 
their help. 

I took the 15 extra cars all right 
and thought everything was settled, 
but a few days later the branch 
manager told me 15 more were about 
to be shipped. These were extra cars 
intended for some nearby dealers 
who were absolutely broke. I was 
told that it would be wise for me to 
buy these cars if I expected to stay 
in the automobile business. I now 
had 180 cars in stock, and shortly 
afterward the Company announced 
a reduction in price in order to 
stimulate sales. Altogether I ran be- 
hind $13,000 that year. 
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By 1922 things had picked up a 
little, though the farmers hadn’t en- 
tirely recovered and our town popu- 
lation had shrunk considerably on 
account of scarcity of work. But the 
new branch manager held me to my 
quota of 30 cars a month. Not only 
that, but he also told me I would 
have to buy 15 tractors every year 
besides. That wasn’t all, either. 
Eventually I was saddled with two 
Lincoln cars a year and also sup- 
posed to take a certain number of 
subscriptions for The Dearborn In- 
dependent, owned by Mr. Ford and 
with a page every week entitled ‘‘Mr. 
Ford’s Page.’’ I guess even the best 
of us like to see our names in print. 


The branch manager had a corps 
of inspectors and expert salesmen 
who went around all the time to 
keep local agents on their toes. 
Among other things I had to do was 
to keep a card file of people in the 
territory who had not bought cars, 
and why. One salesman, Burke, was 
always raising Cain because we 
didn’t make people give more ex- 
plicit reasons for not buying. He 
laid me out once because a card said 
only “Can’t sell him.’””’ The man was 
a poor devil of a renter who never 
had cash enough to buy a wheel- 
barrow, but Burke insisted that one 
of my salesmen go out with him to 
try to land a sale. A hailstorm had 
just laid out his bean crop, but 
Burke came back and told me he 
would expect me to put over a Ford 
on the fellow before he came on his 
next trip. 


In a country community when the 
farmers are broke the doctors and 
dentists and storekeepers are in 
about the same fix. Not being able 
to get my quota reduced, I had to 
take business wherever I could find 
it. If Mr. Ford knew personally 
some of the things that go on I am 
sure he would call a halt to his 
branch managers riding the local 
agents the way they do. There are 
some pretty tough characters in this 
town; but a quota is a quota and 
you can’t stop to pick your custom- 
ers. Only last year T sold a car to 
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a big colored fellow and of course 
as he had no visible means of sup- 
port I took a mortgage on it, but 
every month he came in right on the 
dot with the cash. I’m not saying 
anything was wrong; but during that 
time a street car conductor was held 
up at the end of the line a couple 
of times and there were some other 
bits of devilment of a like character. 


I have heard a lot of Ford agents 
complain about the way the branch 
managers have stuffed their orders 
for parts. It often happened with 
me. Once I ordered 100 timers and 
the branch manager sent me 500. 
Later, over a couple of drinks, he 
got confidential, when I complained 
about this sort of thing. ‘“‘You Bozos 
in the small towns think I’m riding 
you,” he said. “But if any of you 
think you’re having a hard time, you 
ought to trade jobs with me about 
a month!” 


The thing that made me quit the 
Ford game was the campaign they 
put on for farm machinery. The 
new branch manager, Biggs, told me 
I would be required to carry a fine 
of farm machinery to go with Ford 
tractors. When the salesmen came 
he would indicate what I should buy 
I never did quite understand Mr. 
Ford’s arrangements with the ma- 
chinery manufacturers. There must 
have been some kind of working 
agreement because the salesman who 
called on me had my assortment of 
stuff all lined up and all I had to do 
was to sign the order, which 
amounted to $7000. 

In our section of the country, the 
farm machinery campaign was a 
pretty bad flop. The 12-inch plows 
weren't suitable for our territory, 
and some of the other machines 
proved too heavy for the Ford trac 
tor. Naturally the implement mer- 
chants were down on us for trying 
to take away their trade. I sold out 
my business as soon after that as I 
could find a_ buyer. The buyer 
wouldn’t take the farm machinery at 
any price. Since then I have been 
peddling it for whatever I could get. 
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‘The Bounds of Decency 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (June, ‘'27) 


Robert Lynd 


fQNHE capacity for being shocked 
es not only from age to age. 

but from person to person. But 
we have only to glance through the 
records in order to discover that, al- 
though men have differed consider- 
ably as to where the bounds of de- 
cency are to be traced, they are 
usually agreed that the bounds of 
decency do somewhere exist. Those 
who have the greatest scorn for the 
Victorian age speak at times as 
though it were the first period in 
history in which there was any de- 
mand for decorum in literature. Ac- 
tually, the proprieties have always 
existed. 

The sense of decency is no pallid 
and unnatural growth of a too re- 
spectable age, but is an eternal and 
universal part of human nature. 
Some standard of decency is essen- 


tial. We ean no more live a full 
and free life without it than with- 
out morals or manners. Every sane 


human 
tion 
there 


being recognizes a 
between right 


distine- 
and wrong, and 
are certain things which he 
will eondemn his neighbors and 
even himself for doing. Everyone, 
be he ever so little fastidious, is 
capable of disgust. Disgust is mere- 
lv the other side of good taste, and 
without it we should never have had 
civilization or the arts, nor would 
we continue to enjoy them. 

Certain writers of our time have 
made a virtue of being disgusting 
and their work has been praised by 
admirers as though it were extend- 
ing the territories of literature. 
They go on the assumption that 
there is nothing that a man can do 
that is not fit to be written about, 
and that it is the business of the 
artist, not to make a selection of 
the facts of life for an imaginative 
ultimate test of literature is the 
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purpose, but to 
into every obscene 
with a courageous 
everything that 


readers 
nook and corner 
indifference to 
offends the senses. 


guide his 


Literature is an imaginative re- 
construction of life in its most in- 
teresting aspects. It depends on 
careful selection and omission. The 
quality of its flowers and its fruits. 
And the greatest writers seem to 
have realized instinctively that these 
cannot be produced in perfection un- 
til the weeds and the slugs have 
been to some extent eliminated. You 
will find as a rule that the greater 


the classic is, the less it stands in 
need of expurgation. The more 
‘‘minor’’ the classic is, the more 


likely it is to be indecent. 


It would be absurd of course to 
deny that many of the greatest 
writers have gayly transgressed the 
bounds of decency. But no writer 
ever survived in the general love of 
mankind merely because of his im- 
propriety. Literature survives be- 
cause of the author’s fidelity to his 
vision of life, his sympathy with and 
understanding of his fellow creat- 
ures. There is no great book in lit- 
erature which is not the book of an 
honest man-——a book of good faith. 


Some of our modern adherents of 
“outspoken” literature, however, 
seem to seriously believe that it has 
been left to them to make the grand 
discovery of sex, both in its normal 
and its abnormal manifestations. 
They seem to think that their an- 
cestors had remained completely ig- 
norant of sex, either through stupid- 
ity or lack of courage to open their 
eyes and face the facts. And with 
the aid of psychoanalysis they have 
loosed on the world a flood of crazy 
theories about sex that has swept a 
great many writers and readers into 
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morasses that their ancestors in- 
stinctively avoided. 


The increasing absorption of nov- 
elists in the sexual life of men is 
likely to be barren in literary re- 


sults. Obviously, in a broad sense, 
everybody must be curious about 
sex. There is all the difference in 


the world, however. between the in- 
terest of Homer in Helen and the 
Peeping Tom curiosity of the adoles- 
cent. Homer did not look at life 
through Puritanical eyes, but he saw 


that the interesting thing about 
Helen was not what some people 
nowadays call her ‘sex life,’’ but 


was her beauty and the long train 
of tragedy and war that followed 
from Paris’s love of her. 


The great artists do not dwell on 
the descriptions of adultery, but on 
the man or woman in the toils of 
destiny, and if anyone replies that 
for some men and women the ani- 
mal functions are themselves des- 
tiny, the only reply is that the great- 
est writers have avoided characters 
of so limited an interest. 


Take any of the great love stories 
of the world and everywhere you 
will find, not the story of a ‘sex 
life,”’ but of the fate of a noble soul. 
The truth is, passion is interesting 
to the imagination only when it is 
more than physical passion and ab- 
sorbs the whole being. Ordinary 
adultery has given us no great sto- 
ries. It is the sufferings of lovers, 
their fidelity, and their desperate 
struggle in the hands of destiny that 
fit them to be immortal figures in 
literature. A writer cannot make 
an uninteresting person interesting 
in the literary sense simply by giv- 
ing him a number of sexual adven- 
tures. One adventure is very much 
like another and even Paul Pry will 
complain of monotony in the end. 
Normal intelligent people with any 
breadth of interest simply get tired 
of it. 


The artist, after all, is a creator 
of life in its infinite variety. In him 
the whole range of human emotion 
is reborn for us. If he gives us dis- 
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gust, it must be only as the shadow 
of our raptures. He takes us 
through child’s play and April and 
sunshine, through friendship and 
love that challenges the grave and 
seems even in death to defeat it, 
through all the conflicts of ambition, 
greed, and noble disinterestedness. 
through laughter, tears, wisdom 
that makes laughter a release into 
charity and tears a release into faith 
and hope, and so on finally to the 
calm sunset peace of Prospero. 


If an artist is preoccupied with the 
indecent, he has not that free imag- 
ination out of which the greatest and 
most beautiful figures of literature 
have been born. He has become the 
slave of a fixed idea, and his imag- 
ination enjoys no liberty. It is as 
though he were trying to construct 
novels from the refuse-heaps of the 
artists of the past. 


But, after all, if a novelist can 
move us neither to tears nor to 
laughter, it does not much matter 
whether he is indecent or not,—he 
has already written his epitaph. And, 
if he can move us to tears and laugh- 
ter, we shall take him to our hearts, 
however, he may offend the conven- 
tions of the hour. 


Readers too easily allow them- 
selves to be herded into opposing 
camps of puritans and antipuritans, 
and in the result we often find the 
antipuritans, in the heat and enthu- 
siasm of battle, trying to foist upon 
us as a work of exalted genius some 
third-rate book that has very little 
merit except that it is likely to shock 
the pious. 


On the whole. there seems to be 
no necessity to join either of the 
camps. Literature needs to be de- 
fended alike against the deadly de- 
corum of the extreme puritans and 
the equally deadly indecorum of the 
extreme antipuritans. But that a 
profound and noble decorum is all 
but an essential of great modern lit- 
erature I am convinced. It was not 
altogether by accident that the most 
decorous age in English history pro- 
duced the greatest novelist in Eng- 
lish literature—Charles Dickens. 
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What Is Going to Happen to America? 


Condenscd from The American Magazine (June, ’27) 


An Interview with Dr. J. R, Smith, by M. K. Wisehart 


HE greatest single change of the 

past 100 years was the rapid in- 

crease in the world’s population. 
During that time the population 
nearly doubled, increasing from less 
than 1000 millions to about 1709 
millions. But the outstanding feat- 
ure of this world-wide increase—a 
feature without rivalry in all history 
--is the multiplication of our own 
population 27 times in a little over 
a century. People sometimes speak 
as though this zrowth will continue 
at the same rate. Imagine what our 
ccuntry would be tike if it did' At 
the end of another 130 years we 
would have 2800 millions, a figure 
too absurd to contemplate. 


The rate of increase in our popula- 
tion has declined markedly during 
the past three decades. And this 
rate must still further decline. On 
the basis of present indications, at 
the end of another 50 years, we shall 
probably have between 50 and 75 
millions more than we have today. 
After that, it may increase slowly 
to 250 or 300 millions. Then— bar- 
ring the discovery of great new 
sources of food supply and raw ma- 
terials—we shall come to a point 
where the population can increase 
only as the standard of living 
declines. 


We should remember that the 
whole present industrial system is 
living on the very cream of the 
world’s resources. We are using up 
the richest of our coal, oil, and ore 
deposits; we are scalping the soil of 
all continents. We are, in the Unit- 
ed States, using wood four times as 
fast as we grow it. Projecting these 
trends into the future, it is not hard 
to see how we might be pinched 
pretty hard; certainly they would 
tend to a lower living standard. 

Another striking change in Amer- 
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ica is urbanization. Today, 52 per- 
cent of us live in cities. Approxi- 
mately one fourth of the total popu- 
lation live in seven metropolitan 
areas: New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles! During the decade 
1910-’20, when the population as a 
whole increased 15 percent, the in- 
crease in our city population was 26 
percent. But the increase in our 
rural population was less than 5% 
percent! If this tendency continues. 
it means that pretty soon we shall 
practically all be living in cities! 

The quality of our agriculture will 
not necessarily be impaired. Rather, 
the rural community will decline as 
a neighborhood. What makes a 
good neighborhood? Imaginative 
leadership and solid citizens work- 
ing together for the most desirable 
things—good schools, roads, church- 
es, libraries, county fairs, games and 
recreation, cattle shows, women’s 
clubs, baseball games—fun! The 
poor neighborhood is one where 
there are not enough energetic 
people to keep up these activities. 
We already have such communities 
in New England. They are creeping 
into the Corn Belt, and they are 
bound to appear elsewhere. 


Another possible change of great 
importance is the decentralizing of 
manufacturing. Many industries in 
the past have shown a marked 
tendency to centralize in certain 
cities, the shoe industry in Boston, 
for instance, the clothing industry in 
New York. Quite recently, we have 
seen industries scattering over the 
country. Back of this shifting, the 
principal influences are increased 
freight rates and consequently high- 
er produetion costs, the ease of mov- 
ing raw material, also the high cost 
of living in eongested centers. It 
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looks very much as though we might 
have, on an extensive scale, a revival 
of manufacturing for the needs of 
the locality in which the factories 
are located. 

Already factory owners are show- 
ing an inclination to seek the small- 
er towns. Two factors will acceler- 
ate this tendency—the widespread 
distribution of electric power, and 
standardization There is no longer 
any reason why the workers who 
produce some small standardized 
part for a machine should live in 
congested manufacturing districts. 
Henry Ford has proved this. 

Now as to the changes due in 
various sections of the United States: 
In the area bounded by New York 
Atlanta, St. Louis and Chicago, may 
be expected the majority of moder- 
ate-sized manufacturing cities. With- 
in this area are the finest coal fields, 
much of the iron and steel industry. 
and the center of population. Here 
is where more business men will get 
rich faster than in any other large 
section. 

We can also foresee a wonderful 
future for the Pacific Northwest. 
Ellsworth Huntington has shown the 
part that climate plays in the mak- 
ing of civilization. His main conclnu- 
sion is this: a man feels more in- 
clined to be active physically at 
about 60 degrees than when it is 
warmer or colder. He also states 
that a man does his best brain work 
when the outdoor temperature is 
about 40 degrees. In Seattie and 
Portland the winter temperature is 
right for the maximum of mental ae 
tivity; in summer it is right for the 
maximum of physical activity! An 
other of Dr. Huntington’s conclu- 
sions is that man needs a moist 
climate to perform at his best—and 
the ctimate here is moist. Also, it 
is changeable. And changes in tem- 
perature energize men 

It is in the Northwest 
American civilization to reach its 
maximum. Aside from climate, it is 
a splendid land for agriculture. Tr 
is accessible for trade. The Panama 
Canal offers transportation facilities. 
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Nowhere in Europe nor in the east- 
ern United States is there any loca 
tion for water-power resource that 
rivals it. 

Of all our resources the most vital 


is land—soil—the stuff from which 
the future must eat. The loss of 
land by needless and useless soi! 


erosion is one of the greatest mater- 
ial injuries that man is doing to his 
own future. For several generations 
we have been cutting our forests and 
gullying the soil of our hills faster 
than any other people ever did. W: 
have already ruined the _ possible 
home sites of millions of men. We 
do this because we grow crops for 
which the land must be plowed, in- 
stead of tree crops. 3y an accident 
of history, agriculture started with 
annual plants: grasses, wheat, rice. 
corn, and so on, instead of with trees 
date, olive, walnut, acorn. People 
have for ages eaten wild acorns and 
walnuts, as well as the seeds of wild 
We need a whole series of 
new crop trees making food for men 
and food for live stock, and at the 
same time holding soil on the hills 
with their roots. 
America is rich 
great promise 
proved: 
nuts, 
nuts, 


grasses. 


in native trees of 
waiting to be im- 
walnuts, pecans, hickory 
pine nuts, hazelnuts, butter- 
beechnuts. More important 
than these are the trees that may 
feed animals. The acorn-yielding 
oak may be made to rival corn as pig 
feed and cow feed. The honey-locust 
bean may rival wheat bran, and cot- 
tonseed meal as food for the dairy 
cow. The persimmon is one of the 
most nutritious fruits grown, and it 
drops its fruit for weeks and months. 
ready for the pigs and turkeys to 
eat. 

A million 
the next 20 


dollars invested during 
vears in creative re- 


search and experiments would dis- 
close the technique for tree-crop 
agriculture. The creations’ that 


would be made would eventually he 
worth Dillions. There is an opportun- 
ity for some person to create a 
world famous institution and render 
inestimable service! 
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Vetoing Sundry Kugenical Matters 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (June, ’27) 
Walter B. Pitkin 


ig age biologists assert: ‘The 
brain of man is not growing.” 

They say this is disastrous. But 
I cannot agree. 

We now have brains much bigger 
and better than we can use. The aver 
age man’s brain contains about nin 
billion nerve-cells, each of which is 
connected, directly or _ indirectly, 
with every other one. Every brain- 
cell links up with every other one; 
every pair or triplet with inconceiv- 
ably many other pai:; or triplets; 
every set of ten, a hu wlred, a thou- 
sand with inconceivab.y many other 
such sets. And this, mind you, in 
the brain of an average citizen! 

Let us suppose that we had to deal 
with one new situation every five 
seconds during our waking hours. 
And suppose each mental reaction 
differed in some respect from all the 
others. Each of us could continue 
to see, hear, smell, fevl, taste, imag- 
ine, analyze, dreari, resolve, and do 
things for at least 1,000,000,000 
years without once repeating a 
single action pattern of his brain. 
So it seems to me we haven’t a 
ghost of a chance of using our brain 
power to its limit. 

Were we to increase in a few 
years the number of big brains, were 
we to increase the size of the biggest 
brains, our whole order would break 
down. 


What are the minds doing right 
now? They are inventing, devising. 
and planning a thousand times fast- 
er than they can execute. And they 
are discovering facts ten thousand 
times faster than anybody can as- 
similate them. Mind advances in 
super-geometrical progression. Each 
fresh invention and _ discernment 
brings ten more in its train. 

An obscure drug clerk hits upon 
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a new method of disinfecting which, 
in a few years, alters hospital prac- 
tice an] a dozen pharmaceutical in- 
dustrics. A mechanic in a country 
garage figures oul a new method of 
atomizing gasoline and _ revolution- 
izes the carburetor business. These 
men are not great geniuses. They 
rise only a little above the average, 
in some one respect. But the multi- 
tude of them is shaking the very 
foundations of society. 


“No sooner do we spend severa! 
million dollars on a new invention,” 
remarked the engineer at the head 
of an immense corporaiicn, ‘‘than 
some young stranger shows us a 
still more revolutionary device he 
has just doped out. Were we to 
adopt each new device purely on its 
merits, we should soon wreck the 
business. Each new adoption would 
cause us to lose all the millions pre- 
viously spent in other devices.” 


“<p 


tight now,’’ remarked a captain 
of industry recently, “two of our 
largest manufacturing corporations 
are gravely perturbed. They have, 
in their own laboratories, perfected 
certain devices which I am not free 
to name. These inventions are so 
radical and of such far-reaching im- 
portance that the companies owning 
them fear to undertake their com- 
mercial development. Business ad- 
visers assert that, were the devices 
placed at once on the market, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, now in- 
vested in less efficient products, 
would be lost irrevocably. And the 
injury of such a colossal failure 
might, for a period of many years, 
exceed all the benefits accruing 
from the new devices.”’ 


’ 


“TI should not be surprised,’’ said 
a Pacific Coast banker to me, “if a 
great Pacific war were brought on 
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by the man who invented artificial 
silk. Nearly half of Japan’s popula- 
tion depends largely on natural silk 
in one way or another. Let Europe 
and America build 50 more of these 
enormous rayon factories, and the 
age-old industry of Japan may be 
undermined. Starvation will ensue; 
and then the heir apparent of starva- 
tion, War.” 

“The world is in reality growing 
poorer, because production is out- 
running consumption faster and fas- 
ter,”’ states a distinguished Wall 
Street financier. ‘‘Manufacturers in 
many lines now have on their fac- 
tory floors equipment which is either 
idle much of the time or else grind- 
ing out goods that glut the market 
and lead to a financial slump as a 
result of unsettling prices and 
values. Inventors are increasing the 
rate of mechanical production much 
faster than education or publicity 
can increase the amount of buying 
by the average consumer. This 
fact constitutes the gravest peril in 
our present economic system.” 

“There are thousands of sound in- 
ventions in the automobile field,” 
said a prominent automotive engi- 
neer at a recent convention, ‘‘which 
will go to the scrap-heap untried. 
Manufacturers must refuse them, 
sometimes because they involve a re- 
designing of entire engines which 
would eat up millions of dollars for 
new factory equipment, and some- 
times because the inventions would 
involve changes in the fuel or oil 
or standard parts now supplied to 
the trade by other companies.” 


“The retail radio business in small 
towns,”’ said a manufacturer recent- 
ly, ‘“‘consists largely in selling, at 
ten cents on the dollar, equipment 
which became obsolete in the very 
month~- it- was first placed on the 
market.” 

“Technique in surgery,’ remarked 
a great surgeon, “advances more 
swiftly than the surgeons can. There 
isn’t a chance in a thousand that 
he can learn half of the new meth- 
od3 he comes upon in the journals 
and in the clinics.’ 
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“It is physicatly impossible to 
keep up with the literature in all 
branches of psychology today.’’ This 
from a distinguished psychologist. 
“When you consider that an all- 
round psychologist ought to follow 
also the leading journals in neurolo- 
gy, general physiology, psychiatry, 
and even biology, you can see into 
what a hopeless mess we are drift- 
ing. We are all becoming learned 
ignoramuses.”’ 


I might cite 50 other authorities, 
all to the same end. Man’s brain 
is evolving plans infinitely faster 
than flesh-and-blood men can adopt 
them and profit by them. What the 
Biological Bloc fails totally to com- 
prehend is that, while one mind may 
spend only a hundred hours or so and 
half a horse-power of energy in in- 
venting or discovering something so- 
cially valuable, the world at large 
may have to spend millions of dollars 
and millions of hours in reorganizing 
business and society so as to use the 
new idea profitably. They think that 
the sluggishness with which the world 
advances is due to the poor brains of 
its inhabitants; but the truth is that 
it is due to the tens of thousands of 
readjustments which have to be made 
in the lives and fortunes of millions 
of people. 


Every business interlocks so ex- 
tensively and so subtly with every 
other nowadays that no man living 
can perceive the consequences of any 
important change in any single field. 
Who, for instance, would suspect 
that the new fashions in women’s 
wear would seriously injure the 
baggage-transfer companies? Or 
that a sudden increase of rainfall 
on the coast of Chile would deliver a 
factory in Oregon from bankruptcy? 
Yet these things happen, and thou- 
sands more like them. And the great- 
er the number of interacting forces. 
the greater the number of upsets 
likely to be caused even by some 
slight rearrangement. Hence the 
seeming paradox: the faster our Best 
Minds deliver new ideas and pro- 
jects, and the faster these are ac- 
cepted and built into our civilization, 
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the more slowly can each subsequent 
idea or project be adopted. Hence, 
the higher our civilization rises, the 
fewer the ideas and projects, rela- 
tive to all those which are at a given 
moment ready for use, which can be 
adopted per day, week, or year. To 
be sure, we adopt more inventions 
now than ever before; and we shall 
continue to increase the number. 
But at the same time we shall leave 
untried an ever growing multitude. 
More and more our Best Minds will 
suffer the humiliation of seeing their 
finest efforts ignored by statesmen, 
business men, and engineers. 


This trend will be intensified by 
the increasing efficiency of superior 
people. As we progress in our or- 
ganizing skill and in our under- 
standing of the benefits of teamwork, 
we train men more and more effec- 
tively to manage affairs on a grand 
scale. 


Now, it requires no more brains to 
think in terms of millions than to 
think in terms of hundreds. It sim- 
ply requires more time, more energy, 
and better support from a staff of 
subordinates. A central nervous 
system good enough to run a small 
farm successfully is good enough to 
run the largest bank. Several intel- 
ligence tests lately made, notably one 
at Roger Babson’s Statistical Insti- 
tute and one at Purdue University, 
bring this out clearly. It appears 
that men who have achieved high 
rank in manufacturing, engineering, 
and business score only a trifle higher 
than the normal adult in their men- 
tal abilities. These men surpass the 
ordinary citizen conspicuously onlv 
in their spontaneous energy,in their 
self-confidence, and in their initia- 
tive. In the main, these traits are 
not the product of a superior central 
nervous system; they arise from per- 
fect digestion, a high metabolic rate, 
and probably certain little understood 
tonic effects of superior endocrine 
glands. Not better minds, then, but 
better bodies! 


Give a high-grade executive a well 
devised program, and he can apply it 
to ten million people as well as you 
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or I could to a hundred. He can man- 
age a thousand factories in as many 
cities just as deftly as he can manage 
one under his nose. See how this is 
transforming the world right now! 
All business and all politics and all 
manufacturing are rapidly being cen- 
tralized. The chain-store is pushing 
the local merchant off the map. The 
chain-theater has already extermi- 
nated the individually owned show- 
house in all large cities. The motion- 
picture industry for the entire world 
is run from two centers. Hoarily 
conservative banks are opening 
branches by the hundreds and con- 
trolling loans through them over the 
telephone. Newspapers, once the 
stronghold of powerful personalities, 
are now massing into a few huge sys- 
tems and operated by a small board 
of directors. And so on everywhere 
in the realm of organization. 


The Biological Bloc has not dis- 
covered that as the sphere of influ- 
ence of a high-grade mind widens, 
relatively fewer high-grade minds are 
needed to run the world. In olden 
times, when there were only rutty 
highways, no postal service, no tele- 
phones, and no radio, every village 
needed a first-class merchant, a first- 
class teacher, a first-class physician, 
and so on. With each notable im- 
provement in transportation and 
communication, this local need di- 
minished. One first-class man for 
each county was enough; then one 
for four or five counties; and now, in 
some lines of endeavor, one for each 
nation is quite enough. One elocu- 
tionist with the right collection of 
bedtime stories can now lull to sleep 
all the infants of North America, 
thanks to radio broadcasting. And 
one clergyman can produce the same 
effect on ten million parishioners in 
ten thousand towns, of a Sunday 
morning. Of centralization there is 
no end in sight. And it means a 
steadily dwindling demand for the 
Best Minds in work which demands 
their highest abilities. 


This last qualification is most im- 
portant. If the work which the high- 
grade minds do does not serve as an 
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adequate outlet for their strongest 
and highest drives, they will eventu- 
ally become dissatisfied, cramped, 
thwarted, and perhaps gravely mal- 
adjusted. 

One of the unhappiest, surliest 
men I know is now vice-president of 
a large metropolitan bank, at a sal- 
ary of $25,000 a year. Why is he 
a grouch? sSecause his new job is 
a sinecure. He is a thousand-horse- 
power motor plling a load which 
any donkey-eagine could handle. 
Twenty years ago, he built up his 
own bank with joy. He made a go 
of it because the task gave him free 
vent for all his mental and physical 
powers. As vice-president of a big 
bank, he is simply one of a score of 
high-grade executives, 

This is typical of the fate of many 
superior men today. It will be typl- 
cal of many, many more of them in 
years to come. As long as central- 
ized organizing continues, the per- 
centage of Best Minds which must do 
work far below their abilities is cer- 
tain to increase. A century ago the 
world could have used one Best 
Mind per 100 of population perhaps. 
Today I doubt if it can use one for 
every 10,000. A generation hence, 
if things go on as they are now go- 
ing, the world may find difficulty in 
using one for every 100,000 people 

Herbert Hoover has estimated that 
all the genuine creative and mana- 
gerial work in all activities in the 
United States, including education 
and social service, is done by fewer 
than 250,000 persons. That would 
work out at the rate of one Best 
Mind to every 460 of population. 

Now, what is the use of breeding 
more first-class brains, if the very 
ability of. brains already at work 
tends to reduce the relative number 
that can be put to work to capacity? 
Would not such a eugenical program 
simply add to our burden of discon- 
tent? Would we not be overwhelm- 
ed by gray hordes of neurotics, hy- 
pochondriacs. and murderous mal- 
contents? What can cause more 
trouble than a highly intelligent man 
who has been trained far beyond his 
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opportunities? Better an army of 
morons than that! For the morons 
are at least healthy and contented. 
And is not contentment in a sound 
body more to be desired than a de- 
feated intelligence? 

The Biological Bloc urge us to 
adopt their New Decalogue of Sci- 
ence, which would forbid us to pro- 
tect the weak, to keep the sick alive, 
to allow moron parents to bear mo- 
ron children, and to improve physical 
conditions in homes and cities and 
asylums. They say that’ these 
schemes have failed and will fail to 
improve the race; and are in fact 
hastening its deterioration. Hence 
we should return to a_ policy of 
harshness; we must make the envi 
ronment sterner, and we must pre- 
vent the breeding of softlings. Down 
with the coddlings of our pervert 
civilization! 

We shall next undertake to prove 
that amelioration never has failed 
to improve the race. We shall show 
that it is not harming it now. That 
done, we shall make clear to you 
that the world does not need a New 
Decalogue so much as it needs a New 
Testament of Science founded on 
faith, hope, and charity. Faith that 
man can work out his own salvation. 
Hope that in our time we shall not 
be swept to ruin by our own natural 
impulses. And. above all, charity 
toward all freaks and fanatics who 
like ourselves, are products of that 
same Nature which brings forth 
maniacs, newspaper columnists, 
deaf-mutes, aldermen, saxophone 
players, thugs, priests, statisticlans, 
contortionists, and all the rest of 
that hurly-burly which calls itself 
the human race. For all these are 
specially hypersensitive souls. They 
are, in the strict sense, all abnormal, 
deviating in some respect from that 
stale normality which is the curse 
of most of us. They are the hope of 
the race. For only out of a higher 
abnormality can a better normal man 
arise. What that consists of, shall 
be our next task to show. 

(In the July Century: “Sensitivity 
and Progress,” by Professor Pitkin.) 
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Business Needs a New “Bag of Tricks” 


Condensed from System: The Magazine of Business (June, ’27) 
Robert R. Updegraff, Author of Captains in Conflict 


LARGE corporation in Chicago 
recently appropriated $21,000.- 
000 for a new “bag of tricks.” 


A 


“To keep well ahead of the new com- 


petition,’’ explained the president. 
This huge sum is to be spent merely 
to revise the business, without ad- 
ding a single square foot of extrz 
floor space! 

Much of the security seems to 
have gone from business since the 
war. No one doubts the fundamental 
soundness of things, but many 
thoughtful executives are puzzled by 
new forms of competition, by ru- 
mors of new products, new processes, 
new methods that may seriously af- 
fect their prosperity or progress. 

“You have not seen it in the news- 
papers,’’ said a bank president the 
other day, ‘‘but Gibraltar has fallen. 
Of course it would be practically im- 
possible for an unfriendly ship to get 
past it. But the point is: It is no 
longer necessary to get past Gibral- 
tar. Science and engineering have 
developed ways of getting over it 
For practical purposes it is little 
more than a great museum rock, a 
relic of 1914 security. It concerns 
me to realize that Gibraltar has 
‘fallen,’ without benefit of gun- 
powder or publicity, and that I didn’t 


realize it until I sailed by it two 
weeks ago. Its ‘fall’ wasn’t in the 
news.”’ 


A great deal is happening today in 
America that is not “in the news.”’ 
There is an undercurrent of fever- 
ish progress and experimentation. 
The motor industry seethes with 
rumors; in the floor-covering world 
we hear reports of a new type of 
carpet that may revolutionize that 
industry; a new era of consolidations 
looms; motion pictures begin to 
talk: chemical research is develop 
ing startling possibilities; television 
is an actuality. Time and distance 
are being annihilated, with all that 
means in readjustment. 
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All of this progress means new 
forms of competition to be faced be- 
fore long—perhaps tomorrow—in 
your particular business. Maybe you 
are facing it right now and calling 
it by another name. We have al- 
ready entered a period of intense 
competition, but many men do not 
recognize it because they think of 
competition merely as price-cutting. 
The new competition is something 
very different—and much more baf- 
fling than the old. 

It is competition, not merely from 
those in the same line of business, 
as of old, but a bitter battle for every 
dollar the consumer has, and for 
every dollar he expects to have for 
months to come, thanks to instal- 
ment selling. Radio in competition 
with vacuum cleaners, automobiles 
in competition with Oriental rugs, 
kitchen cabinets with electric re- 
frigerators, books with movies. 
Listerine in competition with 
Packer’s tar soap! Today, every 
product competes with the whole 
wide range of people’s interests and 
appetites, all of which have been 
whetted by the most aggressive ad- 
vertising and the most persuasive 
salesmanship the world has ever 
known. 

Nor does the new competition stop 
with the battle for the consumer’s 
dollar. A second competition, com- 
petition for his time, is almost as 
acute. People cannot be at home 
reading books and magazines and at 
the same time be at the movies, or 
out motoring, or playing bridge or 
golf. They cannot be using gasoline 
and oil and wearing out automobile 
tires if they spend their summer 
evenings on the porch listening to or 


dancing to the radio. They cannot 
be traveling abroad and staying in 


their homes consuming home pro- 
ducts simultaneously. Since the 
World War this competition for the 
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consumer’s time has become a busi- 
ness factor to be reckoned with. 


Then, there is a third competition 
that is serious. Whereas competi- 
tion used to be chiefly for the con- 
sumer’s dollar, the _ distributor’s 
fraction of that dollar is now sub- 
ject to bitter competition. The great 
chain-store organizations, the devel- 
opment of direct selling, and the in- 
creasing number and power of buy- 
ing organizations have brought 
about a new situation, a new com- 
petition of distribution, a competi- 
tion of far-reaching importance. 


It is this struggle—and it has on- 
ly begun—that is making it impera- 
tive that many businesses be brought 
up to date, revamped and revitalized 
by a new “bag of tricks.” <A “bag 
of tricks’’ is something that makes 
for individuality, that creates a 
public. The Book-of-the-Month Club 
is a new “‘bag of tricks.’’ So are the 
drive-it-yourself rented automobiles, 
glass transparent to ultra-violet rays, 
roller bearings for railroad cars, 
guest-size soap, the European-type 
light automobiles, signal-control ele- 
vators, brushing lacquers, radio bat- 
tery eliminators, cooperative apart- 
ments, and a great many other pro- 
ducts and developments, applications 
and processes, policies and methods, 
that create the new situations in 
business. 


Our problem is to keep our enter- 
prises synchronized with the new 
American tempo. Many of the old 
methods, old products, old policies 
that we have depended upon for 
years seem to be losing their potency. 
Our public is weary of them. Our 
businesses need revising; we need 
some new “tricks” for our bag if 
we are .to forge ahead, appealing to 
a larger public. But the new “tricks” 
must represent sound ideas. Ideas 
are the foundation stones of success 
in any business. 


We live in a different America 
than we did in 1914. Every pro- 
duct, every process, every policy that 
was in effect in any business prior to 
1914, should be challenged. Chal- 
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lenged in the light of what the war 
taught us about production and sim- 
plification, about the application of 
chemistry and physics, about organ- 
ization, about finance, distribution, 
transportation, adaptation, reclama- 
tion, synthesis and so on. Once we 
begin the checking-up process we 
shall find ourselves discovering un- 
suspected advances in the mechan- 
ics of production, improvements in 
machinery and process, discoveries 
about human nature applicable to 
personnel work, simplified methods 
of accounting, new developments in 
sales and advertising, scientific pro- 
gress of great importance. 


Ideas—fresh ideas—are the am 
munition for the battle of competi 
tion today. Some men seem to think 
of ideas only in connection with 
sales or advertising when consider 
ing meeting competition, whereas 
many a business owes its ability to 
meet competition to the efficacy of 
some one’s ideas about cost account- 
ing or delivery service or produc- 
tion quirks, or any one of a score of 
routine operations. 


But it is well to remember that 
no idea is worth embracing until it 
has been tested. Millions of dollars 
are thrown to the winds every year 
in launching new ideas on a grand 
scale and seeing them ‘‘flop,’’ when 
they might have been tried out in 
some corner, and there tested, re- 
vamped and retested, and either 
proved out or discarded. 


Tt is going to require more ingen- 
uity in the future to keep the public 
interested, to keep a_ business 
prospering, than ever was needed be- 
fore. Any man who thinks he has 
found a royal road to success and 
rests on his discovery is very likely 
to find his royal road abruptly turn- 
ing into a dead-end street. Any 
business executive who does not 
closely follow the news of science, 
engineering, economics, and _ busi- 
ness these days, and keep constant 
watch on social developments, relat- 
ing them in his mind constantly to 
his own business, is liable suddenly 
to find himself in a backwater eddy. 
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Be Your Own Sky Pilot 


Condensed from Liberty (June 11, '27) 


Elliott White Springs 


ERE are the latest facts about 

private aviation, and I don’t 

mean commercial aviation. Pri- 
vate aviation has arrived! um 
cheap! It is safe! And it is rapidly 
becoming popular! There are 11 
manufacturers in the United States 
that are building good, sturdy air- 
planes to sell between $1750 and 
$3500. 


These planes all have the same 
general characteristics. They all use 
the same 90-horsepower motor. They 
will carry three people at 85 miles 
an hour for five hours. They will 
take off and land on the average 
golf course in emergency. They re- 
quire no more care than the average 
automobile, and cost less to operate. 
The best of these new private planes 
will fly six hours at 110 miles an 
hour. You may have it open or 
closed. The cheapest one will take 
three people 400 miles in five hours 
for $11.45. 

The early model planes were un- 
stable. The pilot was forced to use 
both hands, both feet, his shoulders, 
and his teeth to keep one of them 
from emulating the autumn leaf. In 
the present models the wings and the 
center of gravity are arranged so 
that the plane has a tendency to re- 
main on an even keel and fly with 
a minimum of control. For instance, 
the wings are tilted upward and 
tapered so that they will normally 
remain in equilibrium and return to 
it when upset. The tail plane is set 
at an angle to the main planes and, 
after the angle is adjusted for the 
weight of the passengers, will ho!d 
the nose level without further at- 
tention. The danger of motor fail- 
ure is being eliminated by the use of 
three small motors instead of one 
big one. 


Is flying safe now? Yes, if reason- 
able precautions are taken. A storm 
may give you something to talk 
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about. But you can see a storm 
coming a long way off, and there’s 
always a Weather Bureau at the 
other end of the telephone. The 
Weather Bureau functions under a 
Cabinet officer, but no way has been 
found yet to corrupt an aneroid 
barometer. 


The landing-field situation will 
take care of itself. When the auto- 
mobile first came out, our country 
was connected by a series of mud- 
holes lined by telegraph wires and 
liver-tonic advertisements. Now you 
can go to Chicago from almost any- 
where without getting off asphalt. 
The same thing will happen in avia- 
tion. Every little hamlet will have 
a landing field with the name of the 
town prominently displayed. The 
air lanes will be lighted at night— 
some are lighted now. Many of the 
larger cities have already built mun- 
icipal airports. In five years we'll 
have good maps; we'll get weather 
reports by radio as we fly; and we'll 
never be out of range of a landing 
field. 

It’s very little harder to learn to 
fly a plane than to drive a car. Of 
course, mistakes on the ground are 
not usually so costly. I have no ar- 
gument to offer to overcome that 
drawback. I am not subsidized by 
any manufacturer and [I am not try- 
ing to argue against facts. But the 
added risk will never keep the pub- 
lic out of the air. There are more 
people killed by faith in Gordon Gin 
labels than will ever cross the Styx 
with a broken propeller for an oar. 

I can teach any normal individual 
between 16 and 60 to fly a plane in 
ten hours of good weather. Other 
ages upon application. The prevail- 
ing opinion is that it is a long proc- 
ess. That idea spread during the 
war. When the army had to train 
pilots, it first sent them to a ground 
school, where they studied infantry 
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drill and the military tactics of 
Frederick the Great. 

I take a pupil up and joy-ride him 
for 15 minutes. Then 1 make him 
put his hands on the other set of 
controls and his feet on the other 
rudder bar, while | maneuver the 
plane. He then sees that if he wish- 
es to swing the plane io the right, 
he pushes with the right foot; that 
if he wants to depress the right 
wing, he pushes the control stick to 
the right; and that if he wants to 
pull the nose up, he pulls back on 
the stick. That’s no more difficult 
than teaching Junior how to guide 
his kiddie car. 

Then I turn the rudder over to 
him and let him steer the plane. 1 
do all the rest. Next, I let him put 
his hands on the stick and keep the 
nose level. The first lesson is ended 
in about an hour and a half. The 
next lesson, he makes a few gentle 
turns, does a few stalls, and learns 
to glide down with the motor off. 
In four hours he is landing the 
plane, with a bit of advice from me; 
and in six hours I am a passenger 
and let him practice until he hasthe 
confidence and technique to go solo. 
Ten hours is plenty. I've known 
men who went solo in two hours, 
and some that took 40. ‘he flying 
schools base their tuition on ten 
hours’ instruction. 

The most difficult thing to master 
is landing the plane. The plane 
must be faced into the wind to pre- 
vent side pressure, so that the field 
must be square for use in changing 
winds. To land, the plane must be 
brought within a few feet of the 
ground at the moment the speed 
drops below the stalling point and 
the wings no longer support its 
weight. One tendency of pupils is 
to come down too slowly. They let 
the speed fall below 40 miles an 
hour, and the plane begins to fall. 
The pupil then goes to the opposite 
extreme and comes down too fast. 

I have seen a thousand bad land- 
ings made by pupils and corrected in 
time by instructors without 
the slightest damage. I 
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have seen 


at least a hundred accidents in land- 
ing after the pupils went solo, but [ 
have never seen anyone seriously 
injured while making a landing on 
an airdrome. 

The army made an experiment at 
McCook Field. They selected an av- 
erage young man that had never 
ridden in an airplane and knew noth- 
ing about one. iie made his first 
flight at six in the morning, and be- 
fore six that same night he was fly 
ing alone. That shows what can be 
done. After two hours in the air 
my wife flew the plane unassisted 
and after six more she made land- 
ings. Before she had ten hours she 
did tail spins, whip stalls, and ver- 
tical banks. She’s been fiying four 
years and she has had only two 
slight accidents. The elaborate 
physical examinations conducted by 
the Army are unnecessary for pleas- 
ure flying. Anybody that is physi- 
cally qualified to drive an automo- 
bile can fly a plane. 

The public regards aviators as 
dare-devils. There are two reasons 
for this. First, the Associated Press 
considers that every time a ten-year 
old airplane that has been cheating 
the junk pile since the war loses a 
wing, that it is news. It has a pol- 
icy of featuring every airplane acci- 
dent. In the second place, there is 
stunting and dare-deviltry at fairs 
and exhibitions of all kinds. 

I'll tell you about my own experi- 
ence since the war. I got a plane 
from the army surplus for $300. I 
got just $300 worth out of it. It is 
right where it fell. I bought an- 
other plane for $100. I got $10,- 
000 worth out of it, because it 
taught me the joy of living before it 
buried itself in the hillside. I bought 
another plane for $1000. I flew it 
four years, covered more than 25.- 
000 miles in it, and sold it for nearly 
as much as I paid for it. Recently 
I learned some sense and bought a 
good plane for $2500. It is one of 
the new planes I was speaking of. I 
have flown it for six months and 
have never scratched it. Anybody 
that doesn’t order one now, before 
the price goes up, will be sorry! 
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The Fallacies of Birth Control 


Condensed from The Forum (June, '27) 


Halliday Sutherland, M.D. 


HE practice of contraception or 

birth prevention is unnatural in 

terms of ethics, and unphysiolog!- 
cal in terms of biology. As an unnat- 
ural act it is in the same category as 
murder and sexual perversion, be- 
cause all such acts, if ‘universally 
practised, are incompatible with the 
well-being of humanity. Contracep- 
tion is unphysiological because, apart 
from preventing pregnancy, it in- 
hibits far-reaching physiological pro- 
cesses which result from normal in- 
tercourse, by reason of the absorp- 
tion of certain vital substances which 
have a beneficial influence on the 
metabolism and health of the female. 
Every known method of birth preven- 
tion hinders or prohibits this bene- 
ficial absorption. It is not surprising 
that the majority of gynecologists 
should have concluded, from clinical 


observation, that contraception, far 
from being beneficial, is positively 
harmful to women. 


There is no real evidence in sup- 
port of the assertion that birth pre- 
vention benefits such children as may 
be born. The health of the children 
in 500 very poor families selected in 
Hull was ascertained by Dr. Helen 
Gamgee. These families were divided 
into those having over five children, 
and those having under five children. 
The health of mother and children 
was found to be better in the large 
families! After all, the simple fact 
is that there are good mothers, and 
bad mothers; and the practice of 
contraception is not likely to engen- 
der qualities of self-sacrifice essen- 
tial to good motherhood. 

Birth prevention cannot lead to 
happiness in marriage, because, 
plainly, it places the self-respect of 
two people at the mercy of an animal 
instinct, neither satisfied, controlled, 
nor denied. Once the natural check 
of pregnancy can be safely ignored, 
passions may be_ gratified—either 
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within or outside the marriage bond 
—without the responsibility or pub- 
licity of children. The number of 
childless unions dissolved in our di- 
vorce courts is an index of the un- 
happiness following marriages in 
which the primary end of marriage 
is defied. If contraceptive methods 
are suggested merely to space the 
arrival of children in relation to 
available income, two objections 
must be considered: first, it is easier 
to raise children more or less of the 
same age, because they educate each 
other in the nursery; secondly, the 
attempt to space a family is often 
followed by sterility. Another ob- 
jection has been little recognized, 
namely, that it is incompatible with 
the Western tradition of marriage, 
which is based on the mutual rights 
of husband and wife. Ardent advo- 
cates of birth control claim that 
every woman has a right to decide 
whether or not she will bear a child. 
Yet no sane man would admit that 
she is under no obligation in this 
matter either to the husband who 
supports her, to the State which safe- 
guards her, or to the God who creat- 
ed her. 


It is claimed that contraception 
could improve the race, by suppres- 
sing inferior’ stocks. It cannot 
achieve this end, because the great 
diseases, cancer, tuberculosis, and 
syphilis are not inherited. Insanity 
is inherited, but the prevention of 
insanity by contraception would in- 
jure the race. A bold statement, but 
nevertheless true. Dr. Lange traced 
the healthy collaterals in the latest 
generation of 28 families where one, 
two, three, and even four members 
had been certified insane. Contra- 
ception would have prevented this 
lunacy, but the State of Denmark 
would have lost the healthy collater- 
als.—including two Cabinet Minis- 
ters, an Ambassador, three Bishops, 
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Generals, Admirals, and Judges, and 
over 100 individuals of distinguished 
intellectual ability. Contraception! 
If the grandparents of these 28 
families had practised contraception, 
it is impossible to visualize the conse- 
quent loss to the world. 


If high birth rates were the cause 
of poverty, contraception would be 
a logical remedy. In point of fact, 
it is poverty that causes high birth 
rates. History proves the correct- 
ness of Doubleday’s law: ‘Under 
conditions of hardship the birth rate 
tends to rise, and in circumstances 
of ease the birth rate tends to fall.” 
The rate of reproduction has been 
regulated in the course of many 
generations in relation to the chances 
of death. Nature makes good the 
leakage from high death rates by a 
high birth rate. Birth control is 
being offered, in this case, in place of 
social reform. 

When Neo-Malthusians claim that 
contraception will prevent overpopu- 
lation, it is advisable to define what 
overpopulation 


means. It is not 
merely a matter of numbers. A 
country would be  overpopulated 


when population is increasing faster 
than the unrestricted food supply, so 
that there is neither accommodation 
nor food enough to go round. Under 
these conditions I admit that contra- 
ception could alleviate the distress. 
But the argument is purely academic, 
because this state of affairs has 
never been proved to exist in any 
country, and is unlikely to arise in 
future. 

Overcrowding need not 
mean overpopulation. Suppose 10 
families are living on 10 farms on 
an island, which is not overpopulat- 
ed. But if one family obtains owner- 
ship of nine farms, nine families may 
have to live on one farm, which is 
then overcrowded, not by reason of 
overpopulation, but because of the 
avarice of one family. Similarly the 
food supply in any one state, or com- 
munity may be restricted, by war, 
or the greed of a profiteer. But the 
cause of the shortage is not over- 
population, but bad government or 
war, and so far as I know, contra- 
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always 


ception has never as yet been sug- 
gested as a remedy for bad govern- 
ment or war. 


As to war, it cannot be denied 
that, as long as Christianity is more 
preached than practised, a strong, 
vigorous, fertile race may wage war 
for the acquisition of new territory. 
Against that risk contraception is no 
insurance, for the simple reason that 
vigorous nations do not practise it. 
A nation whose numbers are dwind- 
ling offers a temptation to the decla- 
ration of war by a more robust and 
aggressive neighbor. In 1914 the 
small population of France was an 
incentive to the declaration of war 
by her neighbor, who expected to 
reach the gates of Paris within a 
nronth. Contraception has been wide- 
ly practised in France for more than 
half a century and, so far from hav- 
ing conferred any benefit, is now re- 
ecognized as a national danger, and 
in 1921 its advocacy was made a 
criminal offense. 

The practise of contraception is in- 
compatible with the progress of 
civilization. In the past it has been 
associated with the decline of great 
civilizations. It may be that birth 
prevention was the cause of their 
decline, or that birth prevention was 
one sign of a moral breakdown an- 
tecedent to national extinction. ‘In 
our time,” writes Polybius (circa 159 
B. C.) ‘fall Greece was visited by a 
dearth of children, and a failure of 
productiveness followed by our men’s 
becoming perverted to a passion for 
show and money and the pleasure of 
an idle life, and accordingly either 
not marrying at all, or, if they did 
marry, refusing to rear the children 
that were born, or at most one or 
two out of a great number, for the 
sake of bringing them up in extrava- 
gant luxury.” 

From the history of dead nations it 
would appear that race suicide is the 
mediate but not the ultimate cause 
of national decay; that it is but one 
expression of moral weariness per- 
vading a civilization whose force is 
spent; and that the suicide of a race 
demands less resolution than the 


suicide of an individual. 
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Sweet Girl Graduate 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (June, °27) 


Frances Warfield 


OMPLETELY illiterate when I 

entered college, I emerged al- 

most entirely unscathed. I spent 
four years sipping cultural soothing- 
Syrup, and was graduated amid ad- 
miring hushed comment on my corus- 
cant intellectuality. In my home 
town I am now referred to as an 
educated woman. It’s great. All my 
life I shall be eligible as a reader of 
papers before Browning Societies. 

Let no one think that I learned 
nothing in college. I learned to use 
the best brands of canned chicken, 
sports clothes, and cosmetics. I 
learned to pluck my eyebrows. I 
learned the earmarks of culture—a 
well-modulated voice, well-regulated 
enthusiasms, the attentive strained 
rapture of intelligent listening which 
renders vacuity impregnable. 

I learned that Emerson was a 
transcendentalist, that Pasteur took 
all the bugs out of milk. I learned 
to pronounce Nietzsche’s name. That, 
for any woman, is enough. I learn- 
ed the plain and fancy catchwords of 
erudition and how to apply them. 
Let a subject be mentioned and au- 
tomatically a ready-made association 
would click in my mind. For ex- 
ample: 

Descartes—I think, therefore, I am. 

Clarissa Harlowe—Richardson. 

Longfellow—a bad poet; whiskers. 

Cray tish—crustacean. 

Here is the social value of a col- 
lege education. One takes on finesse 
in stupidity. I had no idea who 
Richardson was; but if Clarissa Har- 
lowe were mentioned, I murmured 
his name, and I registered among 
the corntossle intellectuals as well 
informed. The fact that I knew 
Longfellow to be a bad poet, though 
forsooth I had never read him since 
at six years I recited ‘‘The Children’s 
Hour” at a Sunday-school entertain- 
ment, put me down as a person of 
sophisticated taste. 
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That is the answer to Why Go To 
College. It is also the reason for go- 
ing to a large college for women 
rather than to a small college for 
women or to a coeducational univer- 
sity. They teach the average stu- 
dent no more at the big colleges — 
that is to say, they teach her almost 
nothing — but they give her a more 
modish and durable coat of cultural 
varnish. A little aplomb, a becom- 
ing naiveté, a fine shining finish of 
conversational catch phrases, and 
one needs no actual knowledge. 


The freshmen were speedily di- 
vided into two groups. But division 
came, not, as I had expected, be- 
tween the cultivated and the provin- 
cial, but between those who were 
active and those who were not. The 
active ones were breezy and efficient, 
terrifying. They went in for sports 
and were elected class officers. Il 
found that my shortcomings were 
not intellectual or social, but ath- 
letic. Outdoor sports were the thing. 
I, alas, could not distinguish between 
a hockey-stick and a niblick. I placed 
no little value on my skill in cross- 
ing a drawing-room floor. Far bet- 
ter to have learned to ride a bicycle. 


My library seemed embarrassingly 
small. But I found I needed no 
books whatsoever; that I needed in- 
stead sweaters, sports skirts, rubber- 
soled shoes, pennants, felt cushions 
in college colors, stunt books, wick- 
er chairs, tea-sets, electric toasters, 
Maxfield Parrish pictures. No one 
cared whether or not I knew any- 
thing. Every one asked if I were 
interested in debating, class ban- 
ners, class meetings, self-govern- 
ment, sunrise hikes, crew tests, col- 
lege songs, humorous stunts, the 
Bird Club, St. Hilda’s Guild. 


During the first year I learned 
that it was important, socially, that 
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one come from a good prep school, 
have correct table manners, and be 
a Gentile. I read all the men’s col- 
lege comic weeklies and mastered 
their slang. I read the book of the 
year and thus sharpened my conver- 
sation. I learned that seniors are 
omniscient, an illusion that survives 
partly because seniors believe it 
themselves. Not until later are the 
caps and gowns found to conceal not 
bibliophiles, but bridge-addicts. 

In the course of the sophomore 
year came the next phase — higher 
knowledge. A pale, spectacled vis- 
itor with stereopticon slides to abet 
natural reticence assumed that we 
still credited ciconian responsibility 
in obstetrics and gently told us the 
facts of life. This amused us, for 
we were already deep in Biology 101 
and we deemed ourselves very ser- 
pents of wisdom. Sex was the nu- 
cleus of much of our sophomoric 
discussion. In the second year, 
also, set to work the seeds of social 
service which bear such phenomenal- 
ly rich fruit among those who do not 
have dates enough in succeeding 
years to divert their minds. 

Then the next phase. Summer va- 
cations and Dartmouth winter car- 
nivals have, by junior year, taken 
heavy toll from the sophomoric 
hundreds who dream of a life of 
service. There are again two groups, 
but now the division comes between 
those girls who have dates and those 
who do not. These, in turn, divide 
into smaller groups, for it is in the 
third year that bents are found and 
followed. 

There are the literary ones. They 
shed tears over Hardy and Meredith 
and the ‘‘Rubaiyat’”’ and read Sher- 
wood Anderson, Fitzgerald, Max 
Beerbohn, Shaw, Walpole, all indis- 
criminately. ... There are the public- 
spirited ones. They grow interested 
in current events, in strikes and so- 
cialism. They talk together intense- 
ly, reconciling Plato with prohibi- 
tion, Karl Marx with open plumbing. 
They know, of course, as much about 
the relation between capital and la- 
bor as they do of the private life of 
minute tapioca There are the 
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dramatic ones who look forward to 
opening a Little Theater in a de- 
serted barn just outside Peculiar, 
Minn. . . There are those who have 
held steadfast to social service. They 
learn that sometimes babies have no 
papas, and that if these babies be- 
long to poor people they constitute 
a Social Problem. 

Then comes the last year, with 
culture rampant. Seniors in my col- 
lege all study the history of art and 
go to the Boston museums or to 
stand in front of Trinity Church, 
taking notes on its cornices. They 
would rather sit down on the statue 
of Phillips Brooks and eat a choco- 
late sundae. 

They know that one should be en- 
thusiastic about the woods, the sea- 
shore, the spring, about dear little 
quaint things, antique furniture and 
glass, old doorways, House and Gar- 
den, brass toasting-forks, hand- 
smocked dresses, motor picnics, 
creamed chicken on toast, cunning 
tea-rooms with open fireplaces 
Christopher Morley. That one should 
pay a great deal for things which 
look as if they had cost nothing. 

Each class produces one or two 
rebels from the established order of 
things. Our most picturesque rebel 
was a girl with wild eyes and a boy- 
ish bob, in the years when a boyish 
bob was considered way-up-the- 
creck. She let it be known that she 
desired the fullest experience. She 
rode about on box cars and then 
came to New York to live with a 
Russian poet, reputed to be as poor 
as his poetry. The last I heard she 
was about to experience matrimony. 
To preserve her unconventionality 
she wrote her dwn marriage cere- 
mony. 

Yet not for a moment do I under- 
rate my college. To the genuinely 
intelligent girls I recommend it 
highly — as a soporific. It will turn 
out vast numbers of well-bred, not 
too homely ignoramuses who will 
never dream that they don’t know 
anything. They are necessary. For 
in this era of the new woman, what 
would happen if women ceased to 
take themselves seriously? 
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Happiness: “Thinking Interesting Thoughts” 


Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal (June, ’27) 


William Lyon Phelps 


NE of the best definitions of hap- 
piness was given at college by 
President Timothy Dwight: 

“The happiest person is the person 
who thinks the most interesting 
thoughts.’”” This definition places 
happiness where it belongs—within 
and not without. 

It is impossible for anyone to feel 
every moment exuberantly happy; to 
feel, on rising from bed every morn- 
ing, like a young dog released from 
a chain. If you felt that way con- 
tinuously you would be an intoler- 
able nuisance, you would get on ev- 
erybody’s nerves. But I am certain 
that with the correct philosophy it 
is possible to have within one’s per- 
sonality sources of happiness that 
cannot permanently be destroyed. 
You will have days and nights of 
anguish, caused by ill health, or 
worry, or losses, or the death of 
friends; but you will not remain in 
the Slough of Despond, because you 
have within your mind the invincible 
happiness that comes from thinking 
interesting thoughts. 

All of us have enemies. If some- 
one reports to you a malicious word 
that someone else has said of you, 
and in consequence you become un- 
happy, you have allowed another 
person to hold the key of your heart, 
to settle whether you shall be happy 
or not. I insist that you ought to 
determine that question for yourself. 
instead of being distressed when 
people hate you, suppose you regard 
it as amusing; for if you are honest- 
ly trying to do your best, and incur 
hatred for your pains, there is about 
such a situation something funny. If 
you can appreciate the humor of it 
you are free. 

If the happiest person is the per- 
son who thinks the most interesting 
thoughts, then the mind is more im- 
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portant than either of those tremen- 
dous blessings, wealth and health. I 
never indulge in slighting remarks 
about money; it is a blessing. But 
if money were the chief factor in 
happiness, then everyone who had 
money would be happy and everyone 
without it would be unhappy; but 
there are so many wealthy people 
who are unhappy and so many poor 
people who are cheerful, that mon- 
ey, however desirable, is not the de- 
termining cause. It would be folly 
to speak slightingly of health. Yet 
there are healthy people who are not 
happy; and there are invalids whose 
face, eyes and conversation reveal an 
inner source of happiness that en- 
ables them to triumph over bodily 
ills. 

There is another important con- 
sideration. If the happiest person is 
the person who thinks the most In- 
teresting thoughts, then we grow 
happier as we grow older. In French 
novels I often see a woman of 45 
described as a “‘woman for whom 
life was over.’’ Why over? Because 
men do not stare at her goggle-eyed. 
Doubtless it is sweet to be admired, 
doubtless flirtation is one of the nor- 
mal pleasures of youth, doubtless it 
is agreeable to be regarded as a 
pretty animal; but is that all there 
is in life for a woman? One cannot 
penetrate below the surface of such 
a statement without finding an in- 
sult to personality. 

If it were true that youth is the 
happiest time of life, nothing would 
be a more tragic spectacle than 
young men and maidens; for they 
would in their present state have at- 
tained the pinnacle, the climax of 
existence; before them would lie 50 
years of diminuendo, of decay, of 
accumulating loss, of descent into 
ever-darkening days. 
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Happiness is dependent on certain 
conditions. One should prepare for 
it as an athlete prepares for a con- 
test. Leave out the things that in- 
jure, cultivate the things that 
strengthen, and good results follow. 
It is important to grow old success- 
fully, for everyone must either grow 
old or die. It is sad to see so many 
men and women afraid of growing 
old. They are in bondage to fear. 
Many of them, when they find the 
first gray hair, are alarmed. But 
why be alarmed? When the hair 
turns gray it simply means that there 
is so much gray matter in the skull 
there is no longer room for it; it 
comes out and discolors the hair. 
Wear your gray hair proudly, like a 
flag. 


It is impossible to “grow old 
gracefully’; old people are not 
graceful. Grace is the chief charm 
of youth. Young people are decora- 
tive; that is why we like them. They 
are slender, agile, fair and graceful, 
because nobody could stand them if 
they were otherwise. Nature has so 
arranged matters that young people 
are physically attractive until they 
acquire some brains and sense and 
are able to live by their wits: then 
they lose these superficial advan- 
tages. Instead of growing old grace- 
fully, suppose we grow old eagerly, 
triumphantly. Is this possible’ 
With the right mind and character, 
with the right attitude, with the 
right preparation, it is not only pos- 
sible, it is probable. Joseph H. 
Choate was no deluded enthusiast: 
he was a hard-headed man of the 
world. When he was past 70, he 
maintained that the happiest time of 
life was between 70 and 80 years 
of age; ‘‘and I advise you to hurry 
and get there as fast as you can.” 


Let us examine another fallacy. It 
is said that as we grow older we 
lose our illusions. Of course we do. 
I do not believe I have a single illu- 
sion left; if I have 1 would gladly 
lose it today. For what happens 
when you lose an illusion? You 
gain a new idea. Ideas are far more 
interesting, hence pleasure giving, 
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than illusions. The world as it is, 
men and women as they are, are 
more worth knowing than fancy pic- 
tures created by ignorance and in- 
experience. 


It is also said that as we grow old- 
er we lose our enthusiasms. This is 
never true with right-minded indi- 
viduals. The fallacy of such a state- 
ment is this: We confound the loss 
of the object that aroused our en- 
thusiasm with the loss of enthusiasm 
—a very different thing. Things that 
excite children often fail to arouse 
mature men and women—which is 
not a sign that maturity has lost 
sensitiveness to excitement; it may 
have lost interest in childish things. 
A woman’s enthusiasm, formerly 
aroused by dolls, is now stimulated 
by something else. 


If the happiest person is the per- 
son who thinks the most interesting 
thoughts we are bound to grow hap- 
pier as we advance in years, because 
our minds have more and more in- 
teresting thoughts. <A well-ordered 
life is like climbing a tower; the 
view steadily becomes finer as the 
horizon expands. 


Herein lies the real value of edu- 
cation. Advanced education may or 
may not make men and women more 
efficient; but it enriches personality, 
increases the wealth of the mind, 
and hence brings happiness. It is the 
finest insurance against old age. 
against the loss and lack of animal 
delights. 


Higher education, the cultivation 
of the mind, is more important for 
women than for men, because wom- 
en are more often left alone. A large 
part of masculine activity is merely 
physical; men run around like dogs. 
But a woman, even in these emanci- 
pated days, is forced to be alone 
more than a man. God help a com- 
muter’s wife, for example, if she has 
no mental interests, no ideas, no in- 
teresting thoughts. . . The more in- 
teresting life is, the happier it is. 
And the happiest person is the per- 
son who thinks the most interesting 
thoughts. 
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The Orange You Eat 


Condensed from the Scientific American (June, ’27) 


T. D. A. Cockerell, Prof. of Zoology, Univ, of Colorado 


A* interesting motion picture 
might be made on the subject of 

orange growing. First might be 
shown the wild citrus of prehistoric 
times growing in Oriental forests. 
Then the slow and patient develop- 
ment by the Chinese; the Crusaders 
arriving in Palestine, and being 
shown the golden fruit; the Portu- 
guese mariners crossing the Atlantic, 
carrying the orange to Brazil; the 
Franciscan padres, led by Junipero 
Serra, whose statue may be seen in 
San Francisco (coming up the coast, 
they built their missions, planting 
orange seeds and establishing horti- 
culture in Upper California); United 
States control, and the development 
of great orchards; Mrs. L. C. Tibbet 
arriving in Riverside in 1873, with 
two little trees of the navel orange, 
presented to her by William Saunders 
of the Department of Agriculture 
(these trees were obtained from 
Brazil); the Riverside Citrus Fair of 
1879, when the navel attracted much 
favorable attention; and the rapid 
growth of the industry. 


But there are a whole series of 
villains in the play. Citrus trees are 
extraordinarily subject to the attacks 
of pests, both insects and fungi. The 
reader will be particularly interested 
in the efforts to combat two or three 
of these pests. 

A very handsome scale-insect, of 
comparatively large size, appeared in 
California in 1868. It was then un- 
known to science, and became known 
as the Cottony Cushion-Scale, or 
Fluted Seale. By 1888 the scale had 
spread to such an extent that, in 
spite of all remedies applied, it actu- 
ally threatened to destroy the citrus 
industry of California. In the mean- 
time, the scale had been traced to 
Australia, where it was not deemed 
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a serious pest. Hence, the principle 
of biological control was invoked. 


All insects, if left to multiply, 
would soon overrun the earth and 
eventually, at no distant date, perish 
themselves from lack of food. Under 
normal conditions, a balance exists 
between the rate of reproduction and 
the rate of destruction, so that each 
kind of insect maintains its numbers, 
without undue increase or decrease, 
from year to year. But imported in- 
to a new country, it may be that the 
natural enemies have been left be- 
hind, and consequently the balance is 
disturbed. This had happened to the 
Fluted Seale. So the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture selected Albert 
Koebele to go to Australia and find 
there its natural enemy. 


Mr. Koebele made two shipments 
of natural enemies; the second in- 
cluded at least 12,000 individuals. 
Unfortunately the boxes were injured 
en route and there was much delay 
at the custom house, almost result- 
ing in complete failure. There was 
in the shipments, in particular, a red 
and black lady-beetle which attacked 
the Fluted Scale with great vigor. 
An orange tree covered with a tent 
in Los Angeles, where the first con- 
signments of the Lady-bugs were 
colonized, was soon found to be al- 
most entirely free from the Scale. 
Colonies of the Lady-bugs in other 
localities proved equally successful, 
the bugs apparently thriving here as 
well as in Australia. 


In July, 1889, J. R. Dobbins of 
San Gabriel reported that the lady- 
beetle had ‘‘multiplied in numbers 
and spread so rapidly that every one 
of my 3200 orchard trees is literally 
swarming with them... I feel pos- 
itive that the entire valley will be 
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practically free from the Fluted Scale 
before the advent of the new year.”’ 
Success was practically complete, and 
today it is possible to say that the 
Fluted Scale as a serious pest of 
citrus trees in California is a thing 
of the past. 

In 1913 it was discovered that a 
number of orange groves near Up- 
lands, Cal., were infested by a pe- 
culiar kind of mealy-bug. Where it 
came from, and how it reached Cali- 
fornia, was a mystery It spread, 
and has become such a dangerous 
pest over a large area that it is be- 
lieved by experts that it would utter- 
ly destroy the orchards of Southern 
California if left unchecked. It is 
repeating the performance of the 
Fluted Scale, or would do so if given 
a chance. Fortunately it is attacked 
by the Cryptolaemus beetle, obtain- 
ed in Australia by Koebele in 1892. 

Last summer I was taken by H. S. 
Smith to see the insectaries near Los 
Angeles, where these beetles are be- 
ing raised in vast numbers on mealy- 
bugs living on potato sprouts in 
darkened rooms This method, de 
vised by Mr. Smith himself, makes it 
possible to produce many thousands 
of the beetles, which fly to the win 
dows, and are readily captured 
They are put in little gelatin cap- 
sules, and liberated at the rate of 
ten to a tree each year. The result 
is adequate control of the pest, but 
of course at heavy expense. The 
Cryptolaemus will not winter suc- 
cessfully in California, so it has to 
be recolonized on the trees at fre- 
quent intervals 

Great efforts are being made to 
obtain a better natural enemy, which 
will go through the winter without 
loss. Entomologists are at this mo- 


ment searching various countries, as 
for instance, South Africa. The con 
signments of insects as they arrive 
at the Riverside Citrus Experiment 
Station are examined in a special 
building with double doors, every 
precaution being taken to avoid 
liberating any of them until their 
true nature is known. This is par 
ticularly important, because in the 
past some very good parasites have 
been rendered inefficient by the acci 
dental introduction of their natural 
enemies. 

The citrus growers have had other 
troubles. Two well-known scale in 
sects, the black scale and the red 
seale, have long infested the or 
chards. After many experiments, it 
was found that they could be effici 
ently controlled by fumigation, under 
tents, with hydrocyaniec acid gas. The 
technique was perfected so that the 
problem was considered solved, ex 
cept so far as it involved heavy an 
nual expense. But of late, following 
Darwinian principles, the scales have 
shown ‘the effects of selection and 
the survival of the fittest, and have 
actuakly developed races resistant to 
the deadly cyanide fumes, or to such 
strengths of them as will not injure 
the trees 

No one can see the work of such 
an Experiment Station without be 
ing impressed by the fact that there 
is a line of expert scientific men 
standing between our use and enjoy 
ment of the products of the soil and 
the enemies which threaten them 
In 1925, Los Angeles County spent 
$1,000,000 fighting pests; Orange 
County about $909,000. Without 
these efforts, the vast citrus industry 
would be ruined, and all of us in 
various degrees poorer for it. 
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Feminine Traits in Wild Things 


Condensed from The Virginia Quarterly Review (April, ’27) 
Archibald Rutledge 


T was in late May, in the wild and 
fragrant heart of the Santee 
Country. I was riding down a lit- 

tle wood-path bordering a swamp, 
and once, as | drew rein to listen, I 
heard a sound of something stealthily 
walking in the shallow water. l 
waited, behind a clump of green 
bays; and presently there stole with 


elfin grace, palpitant and beautiful, 
a mother doe, behind her a tiny 
fawn. 


The keen awareness of the doe was 
extraordinary to watch. One ear was 
turned back toward the swamp, the 
other toward the open pinelands. 
The fawn was inclined to  frisk. 
Several times he made cunning little 
starts and jumps. To these the 
mother made no objection until my 
horse happened to stamp his foot. 
We were hidden, but the doe heard 
the sound, and knew that danger 
might be near. What followed I 
have always loved to recall, 

At a faint bleat from the mother, 


the fawn came and stood ahead of 
her, on the right, facing ahead. 1 
have no doubt that she told him 


where to stand. Had she been alone, 
she probably would have stolen off; 
but she had a charge to keep. The 
fawn didn’t enjoy standing still. He 
began to fidget. My horse stamped 
his foot softly. At that the doe 
raised her right forefoot gracefully, 
set the hoof on the fawn’s ‘back, at 
th2 withers, and gently pressed 
dow. Into the dewy covert of the 
broomsedge the tiny creature sank, 
deftly hidden by his mother, whi.e 
she never for a moment relaxed ner 
vigil of love... Surely, the genuine 
Mother Heart is in these wild things 

wondrous affection, watchful de- 
votion, tireless sacrifice! 

In wild life the bringing.into the 
world and caring for the young is 
a consideration that appears to be 
left almost wholly to the mothers. 
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It is therefore perfectly normal for 
them to develop traits peculiar to 
them. The buck has nothing what- 
ever to do with the fawn: indeed, 
some naturalists believe that by 
Nature’s provision the stag carries 
soft tender antlers while the fawn 
is young lest he might attack his 
own young. The great things that 
concern him in life are his own wel- 
fare, his own physical supremacy, 
his own safety. But the meek, wise 
doe is absorbed with birth and 
mothering; concerned with the art 
of shielding others. A buck looks 
out for himself, but a doe mothers 


the Race. In much the same way, 
it appears to me, despite man’s 
superb assumptions and_ thrilling 
achievements, upon the meek al- 
mighty shoulders of woman rests 
the burden of the world. 

Without the maternal instinct, 


which is essentially sacrificial, no 
species could survive. I have seen 
wild mothers display traits of dar- 
ing, of affection, of sacrifice, that 1 
have never seen in members of the 
opposite sex. Not long ago, for ex- 
ample, as I was walking, suddenly 
a dove fell at my very feet, with 
much commotion and with strange 
cries of distress. It struck the 
ground with sickening force; then it 
began to beat its wings impotently. 
at the same time retreating. Poor 
pitiful fugitive! What but mother- 
love could make her so valiantly, so 
perfectly feign distress? Glancing 
upward I saw her two young, side 
by side on a low limb. The retreat- 
ing mother led me more than a hun- 
dred yards—attracting to herself the 
danger that menaced her babies. I 
have yet to see a male dove display 
such intelligence of courage. He 
will flute his mournful whistle, he 
will sail proudly in the miating sea- 
son, but out of his nature has been 
left that mystic love which finds its 
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joy in giving, not in receiving; in 
sacrificing, not in glorifying, self. 

That, in natural life, females are 
more thoughtful and wise than 
males there can be little doubt. 
Males spend much of their time in 
sleeping, fighting, curiously investi- 
gating, idling, bullying. Their 
mates are modest, retiring, indus- 
trious, infallibly occupied with some 
essential task. I recall watching the 
behavior of two black-ducks that 
had nested in the lush grass beside 
a brook. When I found the nest, 
the hen stealthily slipped away, de- 
siring to prevent my detecting the 
treasure. The old drake I flushed in 
the sedges a hundred yards away... 
Two weeks later, near the same 
place, I came on the mother and her 
elfin babies, in a little bay. The 
drake was nowhere in sight. When 
I made myself known, the mother, 
uttering lamentable cries flapped her 
way toward me—then off to one side. 
desperately, devotedly trying to 
“draw my fire’. The tiny ducklings 
meanwhile dived, or innocently hid 
in plain sight. One elf, diving 
valiantly, bobbed up close to me and, 
not seeing me sat, enigmatic. obedi- 
ent to the mother’s warning. Gal- 
lant infant! In wild life the guard- 
ian does not need to call ‘‘Wolf” 
more than once. 

I retreated, but hid. Soon the 
lamenting mother swam toward her 
scattered family, calling them softly 
and reassuringly; and ere long, re- 
united, they moved silently into the 
deeper marsh. Meanwhile, the father 
was nowhere to be seen. As far as 
he was concerned, the whole brood 
might have perished. 

It has seemed to me, in years of 
watching wild life, that females are 
not only a little keener in alertness, 
and  valiant-for-others than the 
males, but they appear more satis- 
fied with life than are the restless, 
roaming males. They have a far 
deeper patience, and a calmer ac- 
ceptance of life than have their 
mates. I remember with what cur- 
ious interest I watched the contrast- 
ed behavior of two wild turkeys, 
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male and female. It was in early 
May, and the sexes had separated, 
the male in lonely self-interest, the 
female to nest among a thousand im- 
minent dangers. 


The gobbler that I came upon was 
raking leaves thoughtfully under a 
wildgrape vine; all alone, hunting 
food to satisfy his own hunger. I 
suppose he had no thought for any 
other living thing, a regal, superb 
creature, an iridescent sheen on 
neck and shoulders. I found the 
turkey hen perhaps a mile away, 
stealing along the  pine-bordered 
edges of an old upland pasture, silent 
as an apparition. About her was an 
air of dread secrecy, as if she were 
the bearer of great and mortal tid- 
ings. Wild Mother, with the wary 
palpitant heart and the mighty urge 
of love! The whole process of mo- 
therhood apparently has a trans- 
figuring effect upon the soul; and it 
is only the feminine spirit that has 
the privilege so to be glorified. By 
following her at a great distance, 
I at last discovered her nest. Later, 
when the brood came out, I watched 
them. I used to see her walking 
ahead of her querulously piping 
brood, always alert, always anxious; 
her head now very high, watching; 
now very low clucking and calling 
softly to her little ones. More than 
likely the gobbler had left the neigh- 
borhood! 


The mere fact that a work of ut- 
ter sacrifice and unselfishness de- 
volves upon the wild mother ac- 
counts, it seems to me, for the de- 
velopment of her spiritual superiori- 
ty; we develop physically, I take it, 
by acquiring for ourselves; but 
spiritually we develop by giving to 
others. Feminine nature in wild life 
appears to have a delicacy, a celestial 
felicity, that is, in its sphere, iden- 
tical with the spiritual grace inher- 
ent in womankind. These wild things 
—they teach me not only that all 
life is sacred, but that in feminine 
character at least, here in the deep- 
est wildwood, are discoverable 
traits that have in them the quality 
of divinity. 
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Fewer Facts and Better 


Condensed from Vanity Fair (June, ’27) 


Heywood Broun 


ROBABLY you know the man to 
whom it is not safe to say, ‘‘And 
how are you today?” I refer to 

the fellow who takes the question 
literally and holds you fast while he 
relates his hopes and symptoms. 
Spiritually this gentleman is the 
father of all our modern realists. 

“Photographic” is a word often 
applied to this school of writing and 
I think the term is most unfair to the 
eye of the camera. Even the most 
sensitive plate performs certain 
kindly elisions and with the most in- 
tense desire to be thorough it can- 
not skip around a corner or show 
you dust beneath the rug. Better 
it would be to call the more search- 
ing of our realists ‘‘x-rographers.”’ 
They want to get right down to bony 
structure. Yet it is possible to know 
an individual quite well without 
ever stopping to count all his ribs. 

When Sinclair Lewis first walked 
down Main Street and returned to 
tell just what litter lay in each back- 
yard upon the block there was much 
rejoicing. I was among those who 
applauded. Here was a new author 
with an eye for detail. If I had 
known what was in store for us all 
I would not have cheered so lustily. 
At the moment many of us were 
hungry for detail. Only the hardy 
will call for another helping today. 
It’s been detail for breakfast, detail 
for luncheon and the same staple has 
been warmed over for dinner and 
late supper. 

There is, I believe, a fundamental 
fallacy in the method. Revising the 
old wisdom I would say that the 
whole is greater than any of its 
parts or all of them. I’m sick of 
watching novels reared one brick at 
a time. It doesn’t amuse me any 
more to be told what sort of tooth- 
paste the hero has in his bathroom. 
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Craftsmanship has its place in litera- 
ture but I could do with a few less 
plumbers. 

And if we wince they tell us that 
it is the truth from which we flinch. 
But even of truth there may be too 
much in any single sitting. If I may 
act as spokesman for indignant read- 
ers, it is not so much that we are 
shocked at the newer realists. It isn't 
their intimacy but their industry 
which appalls us. Let them look 
close, these boys who take so much 
pride in their powers of observation, 
and they must testify that these are 
not blushes which they see but yawns 
sincere and honest. 

Still, there’s no need to be harsh 
about the business. Much fine and 
brave work has been done by our 
realists. Some element of failure is 
inevitable. They have tried to show 
us all of life. That can’t be done. 
It’s not even the artist’s business. 
We loose him to bring back not all 
that rattles about in a crowded world 
but such detail as seems to him sig- 
nificant. It was a wise dove Noah 
thrust out of the window of the Ark. 
The bird returned not bearing Mount 
Ararat in its bill but just a single 
leaf. That was enough. Noah got 
the idea. Incidentally the Bible does 
not tell us (correct me if I’m wrong) 
whether this was the male or female 
out of that particular family. It is 
important for the dove who flew to 
find the essential in a world of chaos 
may fairly be said to be the father 
of all the arts. Or, of course, the 
mother. 

The book of many a realist bulges 
and dawdles in spots because the 
author was too indolent to discipline 
his verbosity. When I was but a 
little lad there was a school which 
gave each year a prize for the best 
essay. Intrinsically the trophy was 
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not so much-—a copy of The Last of 
the Mohicans or Ivanhoe. Still the 
authorities were wise in banking on 
the gambling fever which animated 
all its little scholars. We competed 
for the prize with and 
passion. 

If I speak contemptuously of the 
prizes it may be because I never took 
one. Still, | did not do so badly and 
managed to get a little each year by 
betting on the results. There was 
a nasty theory that I had advance in- 
formation from the Principal and 
split my winnings with her. It’s a 
black lie. She told me nothing. My 
system was sound and based on first- 


earnestness 


hand observation. After two years 
of fruitless effort I discovered that 
the prize always went to the com- 
position which was the longest. It 
was no trick at all to clean up on 
wagers. One had only to ask the 
competitors, “‘How much did you 
write?’’ Such boys as had spread 


themselves were always proud to tell 
you. And when I learned that Fred 
Hamlin had done 110 pages on the 
life of Columbus and that his near- 
est competitor was Willie Yale with 
85, I ask you could I be expected to 


refrain from turning an_ honest 
penny? 
In later years when I was ex- 


posed, somewhat ineffectually, to the 
higher education I found that hon- 
ors did not go in literature by gross 
tonnage. Many of the authors of 
whom our professors talked long- 
windedly were addicted to the system 
of hit and run. There were reputa- 
tions which rested upon _§ slight 
volumes. It seemed to me, then, as 
if I'd never meet up again with the 
theory that two words are of ne- 
cessity. better than one. The hope 
was false. The modern critic can 
and is all too often impressed by 
mere bulk. Shoot a two volume 
novel at his head, and he will be im- 
pressed. The thing must be import- 
ant since it took so long in the do 
ing. This is fallacious. Piling 
words one upon another is much 
easier business than sneaking them 
out one at a time like jackstraws. 
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Most of us have heard some fellow 
guest at the breakfast table exclaim, 
“T had a dream last night”’ and after 
that go on for what seemed to us 
some hours... There used to be a 
story about two boys who went for 
a walk upon a Sunday morning. One 
of them was asked to report what 
befell him and his account was very 
meagre. All he could say was that 
the sky had been blue, the river 
high and, he rather thought, that 
some green trees had been passed in 
the journey. 

And thereupon the 
began. He 


second boy 
had observed 29 differ- 
ent varieties of wild flowers. Un- 
doubtedly he named them all and 
most likely he described their habits. 
Of birds he’d identified four dozen. 
The names of the trees he knew and 
naturally he gave them. Nor was 
he silent upon much of the insect life 
which it had been his good fortune 
to encounter. The first lad hung 
his head in shame and was abashed 
He had the eyes to see and saw not. 
Why couldn’t he be like the second 
boy who saw so much and remem 
bered? 

By now the moral is quite lost 
upon me. Had 1 been the parent or 
guardian of these youngsters I would 
have fled for my life if ever I saw 
the second one headed in my direc- 
tion. I’m not denying his prowess 
and powers and possibly he grew up 


to write another Main Street. And 
still again he may have done no 
more than edit a seed catalogue. 


For my own part, quite selfishly. 
I wish that books were shorter since 
I have to read so many. Other 
things being equal I generally find 
that the shorter books are better 
They represent a certain snobbish 
attitude toward life which seems to 
me essential for the artist. He 
should be one to say, “Oh, yes, that’s 


true. It is most indubitably a fact. 
but I’m a chooseyv fellow and not 
ready to associate with any stray 


fact that happens upon the way. I'll 
have none of it.”’ 

And for an engaging 
motto to the authors of 
I suggest 


and usefu! 
1927 may 
—‘Fewer facts and better.’ 
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The Church Nobody Knows 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (June 4, '27) 


Bruce Barton 


HE salvation of the modern 

world depends upon the mutual 

understanding, and reaction upon 
each other, of business and the 
church. Unless business discovers 
and holds steadily before its eye a 
spiritual ideal, unless the church 
learns some of the lessons that busi- 
ness has been forced to learn under 
keenly competitive conditions, nei- 
ther will measure up to its new op- 
portunities. 

I present five lessons which the 
church could learn from business. 

1. In one important respect the 
church can learn honesty from busi- 
ness... When the directors of the 
largest business of its kind in the 
world came into control, the concern 
had on its balance sheet tremendous 
inventories of raw materials which 
were carried at cost, though the cur- 
rent market was much lower; it had 
a number of plants built to manu- 
facture products that had proved un- 
profitable or unsuitable for the line. 
In the first year of its new manage- 
ment that great company wrote off 
its books more than 38 million dol- 
lars. The result was no dividends 
for that year. I asked one of the 
directors why it wouldn’t have been 
wiser to spread the write-off over a 
longer period. 

His answer was emphatic. ‘‘We 
wanted to clear away everything 
about which there could be any pos- 
sible doubt. Then we knew that 
what was left was solid, and on that 
we could begin to build.” 

That is the habit of sound bus!- 
ness. It is not the habit of the 
church. There is hardly a church- 
membership roll that does not carry 
as active members a large percent- 
age of people who are no longer ac- 
tive. Yet their names swell the mis- 
leading totals which give the impres- 
sion that the church is gaining, when 
one has only to drop into a Sunday 
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morning service to learn the con- 
trary. 

In my own business we are called 
upon to study the sales problems of 
manufacturers. Our first objective 
in such a market survey is to un- 
cover grief. The manufacturer knows 
the strong points of his position. He 
asks us to find his troubles. And 
when we come back to him with 
criticisms and complaints, we pres- 
ent the report with no sense of em- 
barrassment. It may not make good 
reading, but there is no suspicion 
that we are unfriendly. 

The church could hardly make 
such a survey, for people like to tell 
a pastor what he likes to hear. But 
an outside organization could, and 
the results would be illuminating 
even though they were confined to 
half a dozen communities. ‘‘What 
does every man in this town think of 
the church? Why is he not availing 
himself of its service? Why does he 
not contribute to it? How could its 
service be modified to appeal to 
him?” 

Such a survey would bring out 
much that would be unpleasant read- 
ing. But when it was finished the 
church too would know its problems 
and on what exactly it had to build. 

2. The church does not have as 
much faith as business. The officers 
of a great corporation know that at 
any hour the scientists in their re- 
search laboratory may announce: 
“We have discovered a new and bet- 
ter process. It will mean the junk- 
ing of 20 million dollars’ worth of 
your present machinery.’’ Do the 
executives try to shield themselves 
from that possibility? No, they try 
to provoke it. They are absolutely 
sure of one thing only, and that is 
CHANGE. They have only one fear 
—that the future may spring upon 
them suddenly and find them unpre- 
pared. 
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Business KNOWS that tomorrow 
is going to be different; the church 
is AFRAID that it may be, trembles 
at anything that looks like change, 
and sticks to the old methods, be- 
lieving them sacred because they are 
old. Surely the church ean afford to 
be as brave as business. 

3. Business is endlessly flexible 
and adaptable; the church is pecul- 
iarly rigid and unadaptable. Take 
the typical Sunday morning service 
as an example. It originated in 
times when people lived on farms, 
far from one another. It was lone 
some work and gave little chance 
for intellectual development. The 
pastor, the one man of leisure in the 
community, was their newsgiver, 
their librarian, their whole intellect- 
ual bill of fare. 

Conditions have changed. We are 
crowded in offices and _ factories; 
forced into the closest kind of con- 
tact with everybody EXCEPT the 
members of our families. Our hun- 
ger on Sunday is not for gregarious- 
ness but for separation, for a little 
time with our own people, alone. It 
is for this reason, and not because 
religion is dying out, that the Sun- 
day morning service is maintained 
with so much effort. On Sundays 
we hunger for the open air. Such 
intellectual hunger as we have has 
a thousand feeding places. We buy 
books, magazines, newspapers, as 
the pastor does. 

Thus the church becomes reduced 
to its primary function. It is no 
longer necessary as a social center; 
it is no longer an intellectual head- 
quarters. It can be and should be 
still a headquarters for spiritual in- 
spiration, an oasis of reverence, a 
giver of peace. 

4. Business checks up on itself 
frequently to be sure that it still is 
headed for its original goals. Has 
the church not somehow managed to 
get itself turned around so that the 
emphasis of Jesus is reversed? To 
the natural, normal human frailties 
of men and women, the frailties that 
arise out of the eager, childlike de- 
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sire to catch a fleeting moment of 
happiness in this rather cruel world, 
Jesus showed an amazing pity and 
forgiveness. But He denounced with 
words as bitter as any that have ever 
been spoken the sins that make life 
harder for other people, the respect- 
able, profitable sins—greed and self- 
ishness and oppression. For these 
He had no forgiveness. 

5. Any business is terribly con- 
cerned if there be the slightest de- 
preciation in the quality of the men 
who enter its ranks. There can be 
no permanent business with poor 
men... A hundred years ago the 
best men in every college class head- 
ed for the pulpit; it was the place of 
power. Fifty years ago some of the 
best men became preachers. For 
the past 20 years the record has 
been a sad one, both in quantity and 
quality. 

The church must have better lead- 
ers; all its friends are in agreement 
on that. Why doesn’t it get them? 
First, because of the archaic and ab- 
surd hurdles that are put up to keep 
strong men from the ministry—the 
traditional emphasis upon. creed. 
The first question asked a candidate 
is, “Do you believe in the Virgin 
Birth?”’ Was this important to 
Jesus? The record does not say so. 
Did He say: “Come unto me all ye 
that are weary and believe in the 
Virgin Birth and I will give you 
rest?’”’ No. The second reason that 
the church doesn’t get better lead- 
ers is that the present conditions of 
its service do not attract them. 


The church cannot and will not 
die. Men are, as they always have 
been, ‘“incurably religious.’ The 
obligation of those who seek a bet- 
ter world is not to stand outside and 
criticize but to stay inside and work 
for more courageous thinking, a 
greater willingness to discard the 
useless and a larger faith—a faith 
which believes in God enough to be 
very sure that even if the forms 
which we think of as traditional 
church ‘service’ should pass out of 
the picture a nobler and more ser- 
viceable church will inevitably arise. 
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From “In His Steps” to “Elmer Gantry” 


Reprinted from The Bookman (June, '27) 


Anonymous 


OME thirty-five years ago in To- 
peka, Kansas, to a homely audi- 
ence of western churchgoers, an 

obscure preacher by the name of 
Charles M. Sheldon read weekly in- 
stalments of a story which he had 
conceived as expressing a peculiar 
need of a world which was fast los- 
ing its consciousness of Jesus Christ. 
The story was entitled In His Steps: 
What Would Jesus Do? The publish- 
ers of his church paper, hearing of 
the great success of the reading, ar- 
ranged to publish it weekly follow- 
ing its pulpit delivery. By some 
freak of chance the copyright in the 
story was forfeited. So it came to 
pass that several publishers issued it 
in book form. A little fire of enthusi- 
asm, started in a prairie town, gath- 
ered force and became a conflagra- 
tion extending all over the United 
States and Canada, leapt the oceans 
and spread all over the world, liter- 
ally, for it was translated into prac- 
tically every known language. Its 
sales reached many, many millions. 
It seemed that the very heart of the 
world had been touched and regen- 
erated by the very simple process of 
a verbal reincarnation of the Christ. 
Possibly it may be argued that the 
common people read it gladly and 
that it failed to reach the minds of 
the cultured. So too goes the ear- 
lier record of the Gospel. 

In any event the book became epi- 
demic .. . it was praised, it was 
jeered. Its author was a Moses who 
was to lead the people out of a wil- 
derness of doubt and unbelief into 
a Canaan of peace and spiritual hap- 
piness. He was a fanatic and a char- 
latan...asimple minded, misguided 
seeker after cheap notoriety. Rare- 
ly, if ever, has a book exerted so 
rapid and widespread an influence. 
Its author sought to apply the sim- 
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ple question, What would Jesus do? 
to the ordinary acts and activities 
of daily life. It is in the record that 
the simple narrative reshaped the 
lives of many. For lack of a better 
phrase, let it be conceded that it con- 
verted many—that it bettered the 
lives of countless thousands, every- 
where. And that was barely a gen- 
eration ago. 

Today the most widely discussed 
and most eagerly read book is Elmer 
Gantry, which openly attacks and 
discredits the message and the Mes- 
senger of In His Steps. Sinclair 
Lewis can find no Jesus Christ and 
no religion—indeed, he can find no 
God save to mock and defy, and to 
bid that God, if there be one, come 
forth and strike him dead. And ev- 
erywhere this book is welcomed as 
giving concrete expression to the 
mind of the day. Those without 
sense of faith embrace it as they 
would a creed. Those of wavering 
faith find in it a complete justifica- 
tion for renunciation. There is no 
God—Sinclair Lewis says so! The 
church is rotten and is a failure— 
Sinclair Lewis so declares! There is 
no spirit of Christ—there is no div- 
ine-human model of love or conduct. 
This is a world without soul or spir- 
itual conception. It is one huge Main 
Street peopled by hordes of materi- 
alized Babbitts of varying shades of 
intellectual attainment. There are 
no men of God. There is no evan- 
gel. Preying upon the cupidity of 
the weak minded there is abroad a 
breed of clerical quacks-—a despica- 
ble lot of mentally undernourished. 
oversexed individuals from whose 
ravages no simple, virtuous woman 
is immune. 

The common people—the uncom- 
mon people—the cultured and so- 
phisticated—welcome this book as a 
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inessage of emancipation and free- 
dom from a God of straw, now in- 
cinerated by the masterly pen of 
Sinclair Lewis. And this is today. 

One cannot but pause and marvel 
at such a change of public heart, and 
honestly inquire, What does it all 
mean and how can an entire people 
so completely reverse itself within 
one human span? Is it progress? Is 
it war? Is it jazz? Is it all three, 
and more, that have conspired to the 
creation of a spirit that a few short 
years ago would have been charac- 
terized as infidelity or worse? 

Has the inventive genius of man 
so frenzied the world by its marvels 
of human creation—culminating in 
the radio and wireless telephone, to 
say nothing of the demoniac instru- 
ments of destruction—that we for- 
get man has not yet produced a syn- 
thetic blade of grass or imparted 
breath to the very lowest order of 
animal life? 

Between the two periods the issue 
seems to be joined. Clearly it is, ‘‘Is 
there a God?’’—not, “Is there a Pres- 
byterian or an Episcopalian or a 
Jew or a Baptist or a Roman Catho 
lic?’”’ but ‘“‘Is there a God at all, and 
how long dare we attempt to inter- 
pret and encompass the infinite?” 
So much for the purely intellectual 
phase. Of immeasurably greater 


concern is the problem of just plain 
ordinary happiness and peace of 
mind. We may have complacency 
and satisfaction with the achieve- 
ments of man—we may feel that we 
are sufficiently well directed, that 
with safety we may drop the piiot, 
but— 

And so I sat and mused as I fin- 
ished Elmer Gantry. I am a very 
simple minded citizen of average in- 
telligence, far enough along in life 
to be able to contrast the home life 
and love of the seventies and the 
eighties and the nineties with the 
heciic life of today. And I wonder 
and wonder. The world of my youth 
had a God and a Jesus Christ and 
a church and a ministry and it held 
a wonderful sense of security and 
peace and charity. My world of to- 
day is nervous, unsettled, and dis 
contented. The God of my youth 
seems to be in eclipse and the real 
love of man for man has become 
obscure. 

I abhor sentimentality. I think 
of myself as an evenly balanced, log- 
ical human being. And while I con- 
sider myself abreast of the times in 
most concerns, I must, I suppose, 
consider myself old fashioned in my 
regret for the passing of a certain 
reverence for and inspiration from 
things eternal. 
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Organized Atheism in Our Midst 


Condensed from The World’s Work (May, ’27) 


Homer Croy 


N November, 1925, a charter was 
l granted in New York State to the 

first organized body in the world, 
outside of Russia, to spread the doc- 
trine of atheism. Its official name 
is the American Association for the 
Advancement of Atheism, Inc., but 
it is generally referred to as the 
=) Aa 

These are some of the things it 
has done in 18 months: Established 
atheist chapters in 20 colleges and 
preparatory schools in the United 
States; put them into three high 
schools; founded a junior atheist 
movement. It is now teaching athe- 
ism in one ship in the United States 
Navy (the U. S. S. Whitney) and in 
the Canal Zone and Alaska; it has 
affiliated with it members of facul- 
ties in colleges; and it has a suit be- 
fore the appellate court in Washing- 
ton to do away with the chaplains in 
the United States Army and Navy 
and in the Senate and Congress. 

According to the records of the 
Association, there are atheists’ clubs 
in the following universities: Col- 
gate, Brown, Cornell, Rochester, 
Denver, Clark, George Washington 
University, University of Chicago, 
New York University, and in the 
State universities of Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Tennessee, Texas, Kentucky, 
Wisconsin, and California. In addi- 
tion, the organization is now active 
in high schools. 

The organization encourages pic- 
turesque names. An example is 
“The Damned Souls,” at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, an organization of 
22 student atheists who hold meet- 
ings and expound their views. A 
chapter in Los Angeles rejoices in 
the name “The Devil’s Angels.”’ 

The method of proselyting of the 
4 A’s is simple. It discovers men 
and women who have no belief in 
God; these are then trained. Some 
become organizers, some become 
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state speakers and hold meetings; 
while others are used to distribute 
literature and to go _ personally 
among their friends telling of their 
unbeliefs. The whole affair is con- 
ducted by two men, Charles Smith 
and Freeman Hopwood, at the head- 
quarters of the atheist paper, The 
Truth Seeker, a large and prosper- 
ous weekly published in New York 
City. 

Any one expecting to find a rabid, 
table-thumping, hell-roaring fighter 
in Smith gets a surprise. He is mild, 
almost self-effacing, and talks of his 
work as calmly as an engineer would 
of his projects. “This’’ must be 
done; ‘‘that’’ must be attended to; 
the subsidiary organization in Can- 
ada must be stirred up; 10,000 pam- 
phlets must be sent to the coast; and 
so on. But silent as he is, he has 
his exhorters, his fist crackers, his 
church hecklers, his street agoniz- 
ers; he himself never appears In 
public. 

Hopwood, on the other hand, is 
the contact man; he will harangue 
anybody, any time; appear at meet- 
ings, hurl statistics, debate. Hop- 
wood is all motion; all vitality; 
when the Ingersoll Forum meets 
each Sunday night in New York (di- 
rectly across the street from Dr. John 
Roach Straton’s church) he even 
serves as the strong arm man, the 
official bouncer. 

A surprising thing is that all the 
men guiding the movement are na- 
tive-born Americans. James I. Elli- 
ott, one of the chiefs, is a prosperous 
real estate man in Jamaica, Long 
Island. G. E. Macdonald is editor 
of The Truth Seeker. John A. Mc- 
Donald is head of the work in San 
Francisco. De Castro, another ac- 
tive member. was once a United 
States Consul in Spain. Others 
prominent in the association are: 
W. G. Henry, president of the Los 
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Angeles branch; H. S. England, at- 
torney, Detroit; W. T. Withrow, 
president of the Rochester branch; 
G. W. Minton, head of the Fort 
Worth branch. 

“The records show that there are 
40 million persons in the United 
States,’’ said Smith, “who are nol 
members of churches, who do not go 
to church, who do not pray, and to 
whom God means nothing. There 
are perhaps 100,000 open and avow- 
ed atheists; we expect to use them 
as a nucleus. A splendid help to us 
in our work are the scientists of 
America. We sent out a question- 
naire to the scientists of America re- 
cently—cost to us $400—and we 
found that 75 percent are agnostics 
and atheists.”’ 

This is a typical statement of Hop- 
wood’s: ‘“‘Think of all the machinery 
that has come into the world since 
Aristotle and yet not one single fact 
has come into the world in all that 
time about God. Think of all the 
people who prayed during the World 
War—one person praying to kill 
another—but of all those prayers 
not a single one was answered. Isn’t 
it a criterion of Christianity—two 
sides teasing God to kill the other! 
Since Christianity is a snare and a 
delusion, why should we have 
churches? And especially without 
taxing them? A thousand times bet- 
ter to tear down the churches and 
put up forums and parks and play- 
grounds and swimming tanks.”’ 

All churches and all beliefs are 
the same to the 4 A’s: They make 
no distinction between Caiholic, 
Protestant, Jew, and Christian Scien- 
tist. ‘“‘They all bow down to some- 
thing that we haven’t a shadow of 
proof exists,’’ said the inflammable 
Hopwood. ‘Of course it does them 
some good—so does morphine. It 
keeps them quiet, makes them shell 
out money, and keeps them from 
thinking.”’ 

Here are the nine objects that the 
4 A’s is striving toward: 

1. All churches shall be taxed. 

2. Chaplains in Congress, lJegisla- 
tures, and in the Army and Navy 
shall be done away with. 
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3. Appropriations of public money 
for sectarian use shall be stopped. 

4. The bootlegging (their phrase) 
of the Bible and religion into the 
public schools shall cease. 

5. No religious festival or fast 
shall be recognized by the state. 

6. The Bible shall no longer be 
used to administer an oath. 

7. Sunday as a religious Sabbath 
shall no longer be enforced by law. 

8. “Christian’’ morality shall be 
done away with. In its place shall 
be natural morality, equal rights, 
and impartial liberty. 

9. “In God We Trust”’ shall be tak- 
en off coins. 

I asked Smith for the names of 
some atheists. ‘‘Many more than 
those who will allow their names to 
be used,” he replied. ‘“‘But among 
the prominent names are Clarence 
Darrow, Rupert Hughes, Sinclair 
Lewis, Haldeman-Julius, and Dr. 
George A. Dorsey, author of Why We 
Behave Like Human Beings. Ex- 
Bishop Brown is a member of our 
board of directors. Gamaliel Brad- 
ford and Carl Van Doren are really 
atheists, although they dislike the 
word. Others are Clement Wood, 
the poet and author; Jim Tully; Mrs. 
Anna E. Blount, president of the Med- 
ical Women’s National Association; 
John Sloan, the painter. H. iL. 
Mencken is really an atheist, but he 
objects to labels.’’ 

The plans of the 4 A’s for the fu- 
ture are: To launch a drive on the 
Southern part of the United States; 
especially to attack Tennessee and 
Mississippi, where the teaching of 
evolution is forbidden by law; | 
build up the Junior Atheist Organi- 
zations; to establish, in the princi- 
pal cities, weekly forums similar to 
the Ingersoll Forum in New York; 
to combat the Roman Catholic 
Church’s views on evolution; to 
spread information about preachers 
who are blamed for crimes. 

‘‘We are only just getting a start,”’ 
said Smith. “Atheism is a much 
more settled belief in England and 
France and Germany than it is here. 
But in ten years we shall astonish 
the world by what we have done.” 
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By the Way 


Excerpts from The Outlook 


DETOUR, according to the 

Christian Science Monitor, is 

the roughest distance between 
two points. 





“So you aim to please!’’ remarked 
the irritated customer to the propri- 
etor. ‘‘Well, you ought to take a 
little time off for target practice.”’ 





A well-known contractor, in ex- 
planation of the high cost of build- 
ing, always tells the following story: 
“You know, the other day my small 
boy said, while watching some con- 
struction work, ‘Look at that man 
laying bricks, dad. He acts as if 
that were his favorite brick.’ ”’ 
Harvard Lampoon. 





A singularly embarrassing mis- 
print occurred recently. and the 
Medical Council are said to be up in 
arms. “‘The doctor felt the patient’s 
purse,” the sentence ran, ‘‘and de- 
clared there was no hope.” 





“T slept like a log last night.”’ One 


who was near: “Yes — a log witha 
saw going through it.’’—Good Hard- 
ware. 





A good-natured traveler asked a 
Pullman porter the amount of his 
average tip. The porter replied that 
the average was one dollar. The 
man thereupon handed him a dollar 
bill. The Negro caressed the bill af- 
fectionately and said: ‘‘Yassuh, 
boss; but you is the fust pusson 
what has come up to the average.” 





“Tell me about your travels? Were 
you in London, Paris, Berlin?” ‘I 
really couldn’t tell you. You see, 
my husband bought all the tickets.”’ 





Over 130 concert managers have 
given up business during the past 
year, due to radio, according to a 
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report from the Hardman Piano 
Company. Radio is said to have cost 
the concert field approximately $22,- 
000,000 in 1926. The most serious 
inroads have been made in the small- 
er towns. 





This almost unbelievable bit of 
history is recorded by Fred Kelly: 
‘““A man who operated one of the fin- 
est motion-picture theaters in a 
Western city tells me that he used 
to hire women at so much an hour 
to attend his shows—just as respec- 
table-looking women are often hired 
to sit in a sight-seeing bus to attract 
a crowd. Movies were so _ poorly 
thought of at first that he aimed to 
make character for them by always 
having women among the specta- 
tors.”’ 





An intriguing problem: Deposit 
$50 in your bank, and make the fol- 
lowing withdrawals: 





First, $20—leaving balance of $30 
Second, 15—leaving balance of 15 
Third, 9—leaving balanceof 6 
Fourth, 


6—leaving balance of 0 


$50. $51 


Try and get the extra dollar! 





“Well, Algy, I hear you have taken 
up walking, as the doctored ordered. 
How does it go?”’ “Seems a bit awk- 
ward at first, without a windshield.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





The following highly modern ad- 
vertisement is sent us as appearing 
in a Florida paper: “For rent: 
Handsome bungalowette with a gar- 
agette, kitchenette, bathette, parlor- 
ette, and porchette.’”’ 





A theater magnate of the West 
coast has won the reputation of be- 
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ing a great diplomat. Any one of 
consequence in the film industry who 
enters his office will find a picture 
of himself or herself in a neat gold 
frame on the theater magnate’s desk. 
The magnate has in his private of- 
fice a complete file of photographs 
of all the leading movie people. 
When any one of several hundred 
stars calls and is announced from 
the outer office, a quick transition 
of pictures is made. 

Mrs. Lafe Bud worries so much 
every night about her maid not 
showin’ up th’ next mornin’ that her 
doctor has advised her t’ do her own 
work till she gits t’ feelin’ stronger. 
—Abe Martin. 


Motor busses running all night 
from Seattle to Los Angeles now 
provide sleeping accommodations. By 
pressing a button the high back of 
the seat drops into a reclining posi- 
tion. Air cushions are provided. A 
kitchen is carried on each bus and 
full provisions for dining en route. 
Similar busses make trip$ from Den- 
ver, Colo., to Amarillo, Tex., and 
from New York to Boston 





When a plumber makes a mistake, 
he charges for it. When a lawyer 
makes a mistake, it is just what he 
wanted, because he has a chance to 
try the case all over again. When 
a carpenter makes a_ mistake, it’s 
just what he expected. When a doc- 
tor makes a mistake, he buries it. 
When a judge makes a mistake, it 
becomes the law of the land. But 
when the editor makes a mistake— 
good-night! 

Jack Benny tells of a fellow liv- 
ing in Los Angeles. This fellow 
heard-that his mother, who was vis- 
iting in New York, had suddenly be- 
come ill. Hopping on his bicycle, he 
rode day and night until he reached 
New York. The doctor informed 
the son that only California air 
would help his mother, and that she 
was too ill to travel. What was he 
to do? He let the air out of his bi- 
cycle tires and his mother, breathing 
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that California air, promptly became 
well again. 





Bob Benchley tells a story about 
a man who went to a bakery and 
asked the baker whether he could 
bake him a cake in the form of the 
letter ‘“S,’’ and the baker said ‘Yes, 
but it will take several days.” “Very 
well,”’ replied the man. Four days 
later he came in to see the cake, but 
when the baker showed it to him he 
said: “Oh, that is a script ‘S’; I 
forgot to tell you that I wanted it 
in the form of a block-letter ‘S’.’’ So 
the baker said: ‘‘Very well; but it 
will take two days more.’’ So the 
man came back two days later, and 
the baker showed him the cake, and 
it was what the man wanted, and he 
said, ‘‘Yes, that is exactly right.’’ So 
the baker said, ‘‘Where shall we 
send the cake for you?” And the 
man replied: ‘“‘Oh, never mind that; 
I’ll eat it right here.’’ 





Newly-wed, to the real estate 
salesman who is trying to sell her a 
home: “Why buy a home? I was 
born in a hospital ward, reared in a 
boarding-school, educated in a col 
lege, courted in an automobile, and 
married in a church; get my meals 
at a cafeteria, live in an apartment, 
spend my mornings playing golf, my 
afternoons playing bridge; in the 
evening we dance or go to the mov- 
ies; when I’m sick I go to the hos- 
pital, and when I die I shall be bur- 
ied from an_undertaker’s. Why 
should we buy a house, I ask you? 
All we need is a garage with bed- 
room.”’ 





As a tongue-twister, try saying 
“Troy boat’? several times—very 
fast. 





A henpecked Negro was pleading 
in court for a separation from his 
wife. “On what grounds?” asked 
the judge. ‘Oh, she talk, and talk, 
and talk, till I can’t stand it no 
longer.’’ What does she talk about?” 
“She don’t never say.” 
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(Continued from Inside Cover) 
so named because its furnishing had 
once adorned the Summer Palace in 
Peking. I might mention parenthet- 
ically that the roof tiles of the house, 
green with ancient moss, had been 
taken from a 16th-century cathedral 
in Central America. As we strolled 
in to dinner Mrs. D— murmured an 
apology for having been in the 
hands of her masseuse when we ar- 
rived. 

The dinner being a small one, 
the D—’s celebrated gold service was 
not in evidence though the massive 
silver one which was used would 
have graced the table of a king. In 
this connection an intimate of the 
family described the system which is 
employed to safeguard the plate, 
which represents a fortune in its 
bullion value alone. It is kept in a 
large steel and concrete vault acces- 
sible only from Mrs. D—’s boudoir. 
On the day of a large dinner the 
housekeeper takes from the vault 
the service which is to be used that 
evening, at the same time signing a 
printed form—so many plates, so 
many knives, and so on. She delivers 
the silver to the butler who after 
checking the pieces against the ac- 
companying list receipts for it. He 
in turn passes it on to the upper foot- 
man whose duty it is to set the 
table, from whom a third receipt is 
required. After the dinner the pro- 
cess is reversed. In the case of the 
gold service, Mrs. D— herself super- 
vises its return to the vault. 

After dinner, coffee, liqueurs, 
cigars and cigarettes were served in 
the palm court after which we ad- 
journed to the music-room where a 
musician of international reputation 
gave a recital on the great organ. 

“As my architect is coming out 
from town tomorrow to discuss some 
alterations,’’ said our hostess as we 
bade her good night, ‘and as my 
hairdresser and masseuse will take 
up the rest of the morning, I fear 
that I shall not be able to see you 
before luncheon. But please feel 
quite at home. If you wish to go 
riding or motoring you have only to 
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ring up my chief secretary. And you 
will find in your room cards to both 
of the golf clubs. By the way, we 
are having some people in to meet 
you at dinner tomorrow—there will 
be 24 of us in all, I think—and we 
are going afterward to a fancy dress 
ball at the casino. I have already 
arranged for your costumes. You 
are both to go as Turks. The cos- 
tumer will be here at ten to take 
your measurements. 300d _ night.”’ 


The door of her private lift closed 
behind her and she was whisked up 
to her own apartment which 6c- 
cupies a separate wing, being cut off 
from the rest of the house by a steel 
grill which Mrs. D— locks behind 
her upon retiring. For uneasy rests 
the head whose owner’s annual in- 
come is reckoned in the millions. 
After a final cigar with my host in 
his study—tthe only really home-like 
spot in the house—I ascended to my 
room, the under-footman on duty 
set the burglar alarms and silence 
descended upon the great mansion, 
a silence broken only by the muffled 
footfalls of the uniformed night- 
watchmen on their rounds, each ac- 
companied by a police dog. 

Breakfast was served in our sit- 
ting-room, for in the great house no 
one ever dreams of going downstairs 
for the morning meal. On the tray 
were the morning papers, a bunch 
of freshly cut roses for my wife and 
a sheet of crested paper on which 
neatly typewritten was our schedule 
for the day drawn up like an army 
field order. A typical one ran some- 
thing like this: 

Rose Lawn 
August 3, 1926 
Memoranda for 
Colonel and Mrs. Powell 
Rooms 4, 5 and 6 

1. Open car with second chauffeur will be 
at the door at 12:45 P. M. to take Colonel 
and Mrs. Powell and Mr. D— to the — club 
for luncheon. 

2. Landaulet with third chauffeur will be 
at the door at 4:20 P. M. to take Mrs. Powell 
and Mrs. D— to Mrs. X—’s for tea. 

3. Limousine with head chauffeur will be 
at the door at 7:40 to take Colonel and Mrs. 
Powell, Mr. and Mrs. D— to Mr. Y—’s for 
dinner Gentlemen will wear white ties. 

(Signed) ----Second Assistant Secretary. 

To obtain a car without giving due 
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notice was by no means easy. On 
one occasion Mr. D— and I sudden- 
ly decided to drive into town. He 
told the butler to ’phone for a taxi. 
I asked him why he did not use one 
of his own cars. ‘Well,’ he con- 
fessed, “I’m afraid that it might 
cause confusion. You see, every- 
thing here is run strictly according 
to schedule and it’s more trouble to 
get a car and chauffeur from our 
garage on the spur of the moment 
than to order one from town.” 


So huge an establishment involves 
an enormous amount of detail. The 
clerical duties are performed by 
three secretaries who attend to the 
issuing of invitations, writing notes 
of acceptance, regret, congratulation 
and condolence, auditing accounts, 
paying the staff, keeping the files of 
newspaper clippings and answering 
countless appeals for assistance. 

Mrs. D—’s personal attendants 
comprise a night nurse, a day nurse, 
two maids, a masseuse and a hair- 
dresser. The household staff, which 
is under the direct supervision of the 
housekeeper, includes the butler, two 
upper- and two under-footmen, a 
chef, an assistant chef, a pastry cook 
and the necessary complement of 
parlormaids, chambermaids, kitchen 
maids and valets. The indoor ser- 
vants, about 30 in all, sleep in a 
wing arranged as a dormitory and a 
standing order requires that the 
doors of their rooms when not occu- 
pied shall always be left open, thus 
enabling Mrs. D to assure herself 
that they are kept scrupulously neat 
for like the commander of a warship 
she makes a daily tour of inspection. 


Very nearly as large a force is em 
ployed in the garage, stables and hot- 
houses and for the upkeep of the 
many acres of gardens and lawns, to 
which must be added the steward, 
who purchases all supplies, the lodge- 
keeper, the night watchmen, the fur- 
nace man, the carpenter, and the 
electrician. Mention of the last- 
named reminds me that when dinner 
was announced Mrs. D herself 
never failed to turn out the lights of 
the drawing-rooms. ‘My electric 
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light bill for last month was more 
than a thousand dollars,” she said. 


An even larger but far less formal 
country place where we made many 
delightful visits before the untimely 
death of its owner a year or so ago 
was that of a railway magnate in the 
pine forests of New Jersey. The great 
size of the estate, the architectural 
beauties of its numerous buildings, 
the richness and taste with which 
they were furnished and the loveli- 
ness of the Italian gardens with their 
terraces, lagoons, fountains and 
statuary made it one of the most cel- 
ebrated show-places in America. Yet 
despite the owner’s enormous wealth, 
the luxury amid which he lived, I 
have nowhere found a warmer wel- 
come or a hospitality more thought- 
ful and genuine. Life there was as 
easy as an old shoe. From the mo- 
ment that our hostess greeted us at 
the door and herself conducted us to 
our rooms until the chauffeur shook 
hands with us on the station plat- 
form, we were made to feel at home. 


(Mr. Powell recounts other experi- 
ences in homes of great wealth. | 


But the house which I shall al- 
ways hold in the happiest remem- 
brance was a comparatively modest 
little place nestled in a hollow of the 
hiils which look down on the Santa 
Clara Valley in California. The 
owner, who was a self-made and 
self-educated man, was the _ best 
judge of paintings, rugs, red wines, 
horses, Airedale dogs and human be- 


ings that I have ever known. His 
household staff consisted of but two 
servants — a Philippine houseboy 


and a Chinese cook. But there were 
always horses to ride, and dogs ev- 
erywhere, and a swimming pooi at 
the foot of the garden, and a cozy 
book-lined library with huge leath- 
ern chairs drawn up before a spa- 
cious fireplace, and a brick terrace 
where after dinner we would sit and 
look out through a notch in the hills 
to where far away beyond the dark- 
ened orange groves twinkled the 
lights of San Jose. Some day, I hope, 
to have that sort of place myself. 


The Reader’s Digest 








Why I Quit Business 


Condensed from Vanity Fair (March, '27) 


Anonymous 


QUIT business because I was too 

much in love with it. Business 

is all right and does no harm 
provided one is not too successful. 

One becomes aware of this only 
gradually. It was some years before 
I could say definitely, ‘‘There, look 
at yourself, you are beginning to be- 
have as if you were doing business 
all the time, whether in or out of 
the office. Something has happened 
inside you.” 


We carry our job under our hat. 
And my trouble was that the intel- 
lectual demands made upon me by 
the silk business were few, and those 
of a very specialized nature. They 
did not contain the elements of the 
broader, fuller, and more varied life 
of the world without. What is more. 
it seemed that as my thought-life fell 
more and more under the domina- 
tion of business, my general point of 
view narrowed and hardened, de- 
clining in adaptive power and re- 
sponse to the larger world beyond 
my office. 

This was brought home to me in 
all sorts of ways. For instance, I 
found myself estimating a landscape 
in such wise: “What a good place 
for a silk mill... land can’t cost 
much... and not far from Chicago, 
too.” Or my appreciation of Miss 
N. at a dinner party ran: ‘‘What ad- 
dress and poise! The very woman 
for our new sales department.” 
These experiences may not seem sig- 
nificant, but they are characteristic 
of the way this business ‘‘slant’’ on 
things began to influence all my 
mental reactions. 

A no less significant fact was that. 
with growing absorption in my work, 
I was steadily losing contact with 
other interests. My whole mental 
activity seemed to be pulled into an 
ever narrowing stream, and it be- 
came correspondingly difficult to de- 
flect it to other channels. Nature, 
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art, music, literature, men and 
women, my own inner world of emo- 
tion and thought—I stood outside 
them all, beyond their vital source 
of influence. At a picture exhibi- 
tion I wondered whether the manu- 
facture of canvas was a profitable 
business; and at a Philharmonic 
concert I was shocked at the horrible 
waste of man-power: were so many 
musicians really necessary?... 
There’s the trouble with our sales 
department, I said. 


It was with a feeling of profound 
sadness that I realized how unprofit- 
able it was to reduce the inner man 
to such poverty, and I made several 
truly heroic efforts to develop other 
interests. But I failed pitifully. 
Perhaps my conviction that business 
success was due to nothing more 
than unremitting application had 
something to do with my inability to 
turn to other interests. It’s no acci- 
dent, I used to think, that Smith or 
Brown will not get very far—they 
haven’t all their teeth in business. 
I was convinced (and still am) that 
real financial success can come only 
by sheer fanatical persistence and 
concentration. And because a 
healthy normal growth requires a 
more well-balanced diet than this 
unvarying, highly - concentrated 
‘‘business”’ fare, the truly successful 
man of today seems to me to be a 
veritable freak of nature. 

I believe there is not a truly suc- 
cessful business man who, if he will 
only have the courage to search his 
heart, will not own the heavy price 
he has had to pay. From my own 
experience and observation, I know 
that business is not a thing to be 
dabbled in; that it requires and, in 
the case of the successful business 
man, receives his whole and undivid- 
ed attention, as business parlance 
has it. It is a most exacting mas- 
ter, but one whom he learns to love 
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devotedly, passionately, despite him- 
self. 

We hear nowadays a good deal of 
talk about the larger degree of lei- 
sure into which our working popula- 
tions are rapidly coming and their 
inability to utilize it wholesomely. I 
think the problem is more serious 
with the men at the top. When | 
saw the ease with which my humb- 
lest office clerk adjusted himself to 
his ‘‘off-hours’’ | truly envied him. 
As for me, anything in the nature of 
“off-time’’ weighed so heavily that 
it fairly depressed me. 

There was another significant fac- 
tor to strengthen me in my decision. 
It seemed that with each increase in 
earning power there was a quicker 
and more eager response to new ma- 
terial wants, and with each new 
material acquisition or gratification 
life was rendered only more com 
plex, more disconnected, more frag- 
meniary. I managed to succeed 
simply in moving outward all the 
time toward a larger and larger en 
hancement of the material side of 
my nature. One or two homely but 
none the less pertinent examples: 
formerly my delightful little four- 
room apartment and Alsatian maid 
were sufficient; now our housekeep- 
er, maid, and Scotch cook were con- 
stantly getting into one another’s 
way. There was so little room, my 
wife complained, in our apartment 
of eight rooms! Formerly one bath- 
room was quite enough for the needs 
of the entire family; now, as I was 
so pressed for time, I said I had to 
have one exclusively for myself. In 
time, I should be so utterly depend- 
ent upon these external factors for 
my happiness and well-being that 
there would be no going back, pre- 
suming 1 should want to return to 
a life of high thinking and plain 
living. 

Again: as my material demands 
increased and were satisfied, my 
spiritual needs grew less—they were 
in inverse proportion. Here is a 
concrete instance: formerly I had 
been able to derive genuine pleasure 
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and recreation from an _ evening 
spent at home in the company of a 
good book; now the “‘tired business 
man” had to run off to see some 
cheap revue or third-rate play. 
Formerly I had found real fun and 
recreation in a quiet walk alone; 
now I had to kill time in an eight- 
cylinder car. But the worst of it 
was that I was not happy. 1 was 
simply distracted. 

Finally, I began to experience a 
morbid uneasiness every time I al- 
lowed myself to look into the future. 
I saw clearly what was ahead. No 
doubt the time would come when I 
should have to quit. Age would 
drive me out. And what a job to 
form new habits or cultivate new in- 
terests then! That’s why, I said to 
myself, these gray, half-tragic 
gentlemen go all to pieces the mo- 
ment they step off the office mat. 
They have waited too long. No, the 
moment to act is now, while there’s 
still plenty of time... To go on— 
to continue piling up wealth simply 
because one cannot stop—that’s fall- 
ure in the truest sense of the word. 

A concerted, well-directed effort 
on the part of our successful busi- 
ness men in the late 30’s and 40’s to 
retire early, when their creative en- 
ergies are still at full tide, will do 
more to discover America to itself, 
to bring to the surface its latent 
spiritual resources, and to save our 
national life from the permanent 
confusion and materialism with 
which it is threatened than all the 
school-men and bench-moralists put 
together. For above all, it’s the 
quickening influence emanating from 
men of demonstrated vision, cour- 
age, and energy, as they practise 
these day by day, which gives a 
civilization its spiritual character 
and significance. 

Sooner or later the _ successful 
business man will want to retire. 
It’s simply a question of when. I 
am convinced that the earlier he re- 
tires the larger will be his chances 
for enjoying his material independ- 
ence and rounding out a fuller and 
more useful life. 


The Reader’s Digest 











Why We Are All Lawbreakers 


Excerpts from The Golden Book (June, ’27) 


If the Laws Were All Enforced 

HIS is the kind of a case that 

disgusts one with the majesty of 

the law: A poor young girl, own- 
er of a shepherd dog and ignorant of 
the law, had neglected to take out 
a dog license, thereby depriving the 
Commonwealth of $1; whereupon 
the constabulary brought her before 
a Magistrate, who, with punctilious 
sense of duty, imposed a fine of $10, 
with costs of $3, and in default of 
payment committed her to jail for 
15 days. 

In the United States one may fair- 
ly assume that 50,000,000 crimes 
are being committed, and if these 
were all prosecuted for punishment, 


as of course they should be under 
any enlightened theory of enforce- 
ment, over half of our Federal popu- 


lation would be confined in jail and 
the other engaged in getting them 
there... Thus the law is fast de- 
veloping into a self-devouring mons- 
ter. The defendant is discharged.— 
Judge Henry A. Fuller, Pa. 
The Busy Regulators 

Do you realize the number of laws 
vou are called upon to understand 
and to obey? Why, this present 
Congress in one hour will pass more 
laws than all the Parliaments of 
Europe will in one year... They 
are trying to regulate every form of 
human activity from the setting of 
a hen to the burial of a horse. There 
is nothing that is not supervised 
horse-racing, movies, personal rela- 
tions—nothing escapes.—Augustus 0O. 
Stanley, exr-Governor of Kentucky. 

The Library of the Future 

Today, a complete American law 
library would contain 18,500  vol- 
umes of decisions and 5500 volumes 
of statutes. One hundred years 
hence, if the increase of laws during 
the last century is maintained, such 
a library would have to contain 


1,850,000 volumes of decisions and 
550,000 volumes” of statutes.— 
Merle Thorpe. 
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How Many Have You Broken Today” 

There is no automobile run in 
New York City that does not violate 
the traffic laws at least ten times a 
day, for it is against the law and 
punishable with fine and imprison- 
ment to go around a corner at more 
than four miles an hour. 

It is also an offense punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, or both, to 
fail to tie up securely the newspa- 
pers in one’s garbage-can, or to fill 
it to within less than four inches of 
the top, to beat a rug on the front 
stoop, to carry an unmuzzled dog no 
matter how small, to use the hose on 
the sidewalk after 8 A. M., to fail 
to have one’s chauffeur wear his 
motor-badge on his coat, to have 
awnings that extend more than six 
feet from the house line, to fail to 
keep one’s curbstone at the right 
level, to have one’s area gate open 
outwardly instead of inwardly, to 
fail to affix your street number to 
your front door, etc. 

No citizen could keep up with the 
laws and have time to earn his liv- 
ing. There is nothing too intimate 
or too trivial to escape supervision 
and control under threat of impris- 
onment, be it the sin of expectora- 
tion, or the length of bed sheets. 

The more laws there are the hard- 
er it is to enforce them, and when 
what might be called ‘the legal 
saturation point”? is reached—where 
owing to their very multiplicity they 


cannot be enforced—they become 
either laughing-stocks or _  instru- 
ments of blackmail.—Arthur Train, 


“On the Trail of the Bad Men.” 
The Unburied Dead 

All our codes are filled with ob- 
solete laws. The Fugitive Slave Law 
was never obeyed in the North; it 
took more than a law to compel a 
humane white man to send a black 
man back to slavery. The Sunday 
laws today in many States forbid 
the publication of newspapers, the 
running of trains and street cars, 
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riding and driving for pleasure, at- 
tending moving-picture shows, play- 
ing any game, or the doing of any 
work except works of necessity. They 
are dead because they do not fit the 
age. They could not be enforced. 


The Anti-Trust Act is a notorious 
example of legislation that is not en- 
forced and cannot be enforced. Only 
a few prosecutions have ever been 
brought under it, and even when a 
prosecution has been successful 
ample means have been found to ac- 
complish the desired ends in spite of 
the law. It has never kept Big Busi- 
ness from combining. It never can 
or should.—Clarence s. Darrow. 


Automatic Repeal? 

A time limit should be set for the 
life of all laws that have been pass 
ed, and when that limit is reached 
the laws should become automatic- 
ally repealed, unless reénaeted. We 
work on the principle that lack of 
knowledge of a law is no defense, 
and yet just to read the laws of the 
United States would take eight days 
and four months, reading eight 
hours every day, including Sundays 
and holidays—-Governor A. Harry 
Moore, N. J. 


A Crusade 

PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Nov. 8.- 
The police were busy today making 
a list, as complete as possible, of the 
violators of the old Vice and Im- 
morality act in Perth Amboy. The 
act prohibits the playing of any sort 
of game on Sunday, the operation of 
any store, the operation of buses and 
trolleys, automobile driving and 
many other things. The original plan 
of Prosecutor Stricker was to have 
all violators arrested, but it was de- 
cided that there would not be enough 
room in the jail for those who might 
refuse to furnish bail—New York 
Times, 1925. 

Some Choice Specimens 

A Tennessee statute of 1913: “Tt 
shall be unlawful for the owner of 
horses, mules, cattle, sheep, goats 
and hogs to run at large.” 

The Georgia Legislature intro- 
duced a bill making it a ground for 
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the annulment of a marriage if the 
lady had induced the proposal by 
“artificial means, false hair, or 
rouge.”’ 


In 1915 the Legislature of Indiana 
passed a law to the effect that the 
owner of a hotel must provide each 
bed with sheets of a specified dimen- 
sion, “such sheets to be removed 
from said bed and replaced by fresh- 
ly laundered sheets after the de- 
parture of each guest or lodger.” It 
would appear to be perfectly legal to 
leave sheets on a bed indefinitely as 
long as the bed continues to be oc- 
cupied by the same incumbent. 


The City of Los Angeles forbade 
by law until recently ‘‘more than 
one person bathing in or occupying 
a bathtub at the same time.’”’ 

A Kansas statute of 1913 provides 
that ‘‘No mattress on any bed In a 
hotel shall be made of moss, sea- 
grass, excelsior, husks, or shoddy.”’ 

In one State a bill was offered 
providing for the memorizing of the 
Ten Commandments by every public 
school teacher. Another bill requir- 
ed that study of the Constitution of 
the United States and of the State 
should be a prerequisite of gradua- 
tion. 

Kansas has decreed that ‘All car- 
pets and equipment used in offices 
and sleeping-rooms, including walls 
and ceilings, must be well plastered 
and kept in a clean condition at all 
times.”’ 

In 1632, Massachusetts passed a 
law which has never been repealed: 
“Hereafter no garment shall be 
made with short sleeves whereby the 
nakedness of the arm may be dis- 
covered in the wearing thereof: and 
such as have garments already made 
with short sleeves shall not here- 
after wear the same, unless they 
cover their arms to the wrist with 
linen, or otherwise; and that here- 
after no person whatsoever shall 
make any garment for women, or 
any of their sex, with sleeves more 
than half an ell wide in the widest 
part thereof, and proportionable for 
bigger or smaller persons.”—Arthur 
Train. 


The Reader’s Digest 
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Television at Last! 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (June, '27) 


FEW weeks ago telephone offi- 

cials in New York chatted face 

to face with colleagues in Wash- 
ington. Friends smiled across the 
wires. Long distance vision by wire 
at last was a fact! 

Still greater wonders followed. 
Vision by radio, likewise, was sud- 
denly changed from fancy to reality. 
From the high antenna of experi- 
mental radio station 3XN maintain- 
ed by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. at Whippany, N. J., 
living images leaped across the ether 
and landed on the screen before 
which an audience of 60 men sat 
spellbound. The form of a comedi- 
an, transformed into radio waves 
for an instantaneous flight across 
space, appeared on the screen while 
his jokes were made audible by a 
radio loudspeaker. 


So came television—the first real 
epoch-making invention since the 
creation of the airplane a score of 
years ago. As a scientific achieve- 
ment it was as momentous to the 
world as were Alexander Graham 
Bell’s first words over the wire, or 
the flight of Marconi’s famous letter 
“*S”’ across the ocean. Moreover, its 
development was typical of the new 
era in invention—an era when crea- 
tive men no longer labor single 
handed to perfect their ideas, but 
join forces in systematic research to 
solve a difficult problem. For tele- 
vision was the work of a whole group 
of scientists in the Bell laboratories, 
each tackling a special phase of the 
problem. 

Before long, beyond doubt, we 
shall see distant men and events by 
radio as we sit in our homes, as 
clearly as we now listen to far-away 
voices and music. Wherever we 
live, we can watch the face of a 
noted orator as he delivers an ad- 
dress. Baseball and football games, 
horse races, boxing matches will 
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transpire before our eyes electrically. 

The spoken drama, vaudeville, the 
opera, will be staged by the fireside. 
It is even possible that in some fu- 
ture war scenes on the battle line 
will be witnessed by the folks back 
home. Again, it is entirely possible 
that before many years, when we 
talk over the telephone, we shall see 
the speaker at the other end of the 
wire. 

Fundamentally the operation of 
television is closely related to tele- 
phony. In the latter, sound waves of 
varying intensity are translated into 
electrical impulses for transmission, 
and at the receiving end are trans- 
formed back again into sound waves. 
In television light waves of varying 
intensity are translated into electri- 
cal impulses, then back again into 
light waves so that they may be seen. 
To accomplish this, the Bell method 
employs the wonderful “electrical 
eye,’ the photo-electric cell. This 
instrument, electrically sensitive to 
light, acts as a valve. When light 
strikes it, it passes an electric cur- 
rent which varies in strength accord- 
ing to the amount of light. Thus 
it changes varying light waves into 
corresponding electrical impulses. 

The way in which this ‘eye’ is 
used to send a moving human face 
by wire or radio is simply an elab- 
oration of the method previously 
perfected for transmitting photo- 
graphs. The face is divided into 
2500 squares arranged in parallel 
rows. A single beam of light sweeps 
back and forth across the face, scan- 
ning these units one by one. The 
photo-electric cell ‘‘sees’’ each illu- 
minated fragment in turn and trans- 
lates its light or shade into an elec- 
tric impulse. In orderly single-file 
procession, these impulses are hurl- 
ed out through the ether or along 
a wire. 

At the receiving end they are 
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picked up one by one and reconvert- 
ed into visible patches of light by 
their action on a special gas-filled 
tube. Then, by a miracle of precis- 
ion, they take their previous relative 
positions so exactly that they form 
a faithful mosaic likeness of the 
original face. 

The difference between the trans 
mission of photographs and televis- 
ion is chiefly one of speed. The time 
required to send and receive a sin- 
gle photographic image has been a 
matter of minutes. But television, 
Which really is the rapid transmis- 
sion of many pictures in succession, 
requires, like motion pictures, the 
sending of at least 16 complete im- 
ages a second to appear lifelike. The 
new system actually transmits and 
receives 18 a second. In other words, 
18 times a second each of the 2500 
fragments of a face or scene are 
scanned by a single light beam, con- 
verted into electric impulses, sent 
through miles of space, and turned 
back again into fragments of light. 
This is equivalent to 45,000 im- 
pulses every second! Little wonder 
scientists once considered the task 
hopeless! 

Suppose, for instance, you are in 
station 3XN at Whippany while the 
comedian’s act is being sent by ra- 
dio. You see him facing a cabinet 
containing three of the largest pho- 
to-electric cells in existence. Beyond 
a small window in the cabinet is a 
500-candle-power are light. Between 
this light and the comedian’s face 
is a thin disk perforated with 50 
holes arranged in a spiral, begin- 
ning at the rim of the disk. 

Now the light is turned on, and 
the disk whirls. Immediately a tiny 
spot of light passes through the first 
hole nearest the rim and streaks 
across the comedian’s face. A second 
beam, through the second hole, pass- 
es across his face just below the first, 
and so on until the entire face has 
been scanned by the light beam in 
50 parallel lines. The procedure is 
repeated again and again, in a suc- 
cession of pictures. Meanwhile the 
photo-electric cell is recording every 
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variation in light and shadow in 
terms of electric current. 

The electric current which bears 
the record of what this eye sees, 
passes through vacuum tube ampli- 
fiers, where it is magnified 5000 bil- 
lion times. Then, from the antenna 
of station 3XN, the magnified im- 
pulses ride out into space. 

Reaching the receiving antenna, 
the picture impulses are picked up 
and led to a tube filled with neon 
gas and containing two electrodes. 
As the current leaps across the elec- 
trodes, each impulse causes the gas 
to glow. This flash of light is strong 
or weak, according to the light or 
shadow of the particular fragment 
of the face to which the electrica! 
impulse corresponds. 

Between the neon light and the 
sereen is a second revolving perfor- 
ated disk, an exact duplicate of the 
disk at 3XN and timed to run at 
precisely the same speed. Through 
the perforations each successive 
fragment of light is made to land in 
its appointed place on the screen and 
at precisely the right time to play 
its role in reproducing the original 
face. The succession of flashes is 
so swift that human eyes cannot 
note them separately. The observer 
sees them as an entire picture. 

Many problems remain to be 
solved before television can be given 
to the public. For one thing, the 
pictures at present are incapable of 
being thrown upon a large screen. 
Before radio scenes and faces can be 
displayed on a full-size motion pic- 
ture screen, we are told, 300,000 
optical fragments must be transmit- 
ted every second, instead of 45,000 
as at present. 

However, this much seems evi- 
dent: The coming possibilities of 
television hardly can be overstated. 
We cannot begin to guess the won- 
ders it holds, any more than the 
originators of motion pictures could 
forecast the screen drama. As with 
radio, television will be with us al- 
most before we are aware of it, serv- 
ing us as a vital necessity, contrib- 
uting in many ways to our comfort. 


The Reader's Digest 











The Possibilities of Marriage 


Condensed from The World Tomorrow (June, ’27) 


Frederick Harris 


URING the last two generations 
marriage has been changing 
from a social institution upheld 

by Church and State into a private 
personal relationship between man 
and wife. When a man and woman 
marry simply to please themselves 
and recognize no binding obligation 
beyond their own desires, the easy 
security of the past disappears. At 
the same time, the whole possibility 
of a deeper experience in the future 
lies within the area of the personal 
relationship. The State, the Church, 
and even the Home seemingly have 
been content as long as the external 
decencies have been observed; the 
splendid possibilities of creative 
companionship have been shameless- 
ly neglected. 

We act as if a happy union should 
follow a marriage under the formal 
auspices of Church or State, as the 
full-blown rose follows the bud. This 
naive expectation is usually support- 
ed by some vague talk about Nature 
showing the way. But what does 


Nature know about a civilized man 
and woman? They did not come 
from her workshop. They were 


fashioned in the highly artificial ex- 
perience of human life. This is rec- 
ognized in other ranges of life. If 
either of our young friends were 
choosing a vocation or making an 
investment or planning a journey, 
Nature would not be consulted. It 
would be expected that they would 
profit by the experience of other 
human beings. But when the issue 
{s marriage, it is regarded as a little 


indelicate if they seek too precise 
information. 
A real marriage partnership 


creates something new in the world. 
Even an effective tennis doubles 
team is something more than the two 
stars who compose it. A _ business 
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partnership is not just Potash and 
Perlmutter added together; it is a 
new element in human experience 
and in the case of this oddly assort- 
ed pair everyone feels that distinc- 
tive creation. We fail frequently to 
note, however, that those individual 
activities of the partners which are 
not concerned with the common ends 
are largely irrelevant to the partner- 
ship. For the tennis team as a team, 
a passion for free verse on the part 
of one member has no significance 
whatever. Clearly, the test of any 
partnership is the value of the spe- 
cifically shared interests to the 
partners concerned. 

The ordinary theory is that man 
and wife form a partnership in which 
all of life is shared. Actually, one 
is impressed with the narrow range 
of the interests which most husbands 
and wives do share. Whose taste is 
displayed in furnishing the house? 
Companionship and recreation are 
essentials of a balanced life. How 
much actual sharing is there in these 
activities? Religion puzzles many 
children because practices which one 
parent regards fundamental are neg- 
lected by the other. The sex ex- 
perience itself may be highly dis- 
tasteful to one while eagerly sought 
by the other. 

How much sharing is necessary? 
Where does success leave off and 
failure begin? It depends on the 
persons concerned. In the early days 
of most marriages romantic affec- 
tion is the supreme interest, and for 
a while it may be sufficient. As the 
days go on, homely needs arise— 
place to live in, food, companion- 
ship, recreation, religion; and then 
there emerge the new interests. In 
some cases the sharing of a very few 
vital concerns may create a stable 
arrangement. But one suspects that 
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the marital relationship becomes 
more and more successful as the 
number of shared interests steadily 
increases. 


The usual picture of successful 
marriage represents a mild peace 
gradually deepening to deadly mono- 
tony. This is not the case with those 
who are ever expanding the area of 
their shared interests. Life is ad- 
venturous and exciting, capable of 
yielding supreme satisfaction. To 
be associated with another person in 
any useful enterprise is the saltiest 
kind of fun. To share with the 
Same person a whole variety of vital 
enterprises is real living. 

The whole attempt to form a real 
cooperation involves many disagree- 
ments, some trivial, some serious. 
The personal adjustment of these 
contacts is difficult and dangerous, 
holding alike the possibilities of the 
noblest satisfaction or of the deep- 
est degradation. Under the best of 
circumstances, man and wife will 
differ a great deal. They know very 
little about each other. It is neces- 
Sary to explore the _ possibilities 
from the very beginning. The kind 
of activities and interests that can 
be shared are discovered by trying. 
Sharply-opposed ideals may come in- 
to the open. John did not know that 
Mary could not tolerate red ties. 
Mary had not realized that John 
would not go even to a concert on 
Sunday. 

There will be trouble, certainly, 
but opportunity, too—opportunity to 
bear and forbear, to give and to re- 
ceive, and in the end to share. Suc- 
cess is this partnership is not some- 
thing to be added on to all the other 
achievements of life. It takes time 
and effort and it demands its price. 
It involves a certain sacrifice of in- 
dividuality. The simple pleasure 
taken together casts its glow after 
long hours of darkened strain. The 
touch of a hand on the shoulder, the 
glance of the eye, the faint odor of 
a rose offered in homage—these are 
at once the conveyors and the creat- 
ors of affection. 


When husband and wife have 
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ceased to share interests that are of 
real moment, the marriage as a 
personal relationship breaks down. 
They may grin and bear the misery 
and nuisance — basking in the ur- 
bane approval, perhaps, of their 
moral and religious mentors—but 
the partnership, the new creation, 
the contribution to the development 
of the universe, is gone. A man and 
a woman may both be doing a 
splendid work in the world and yet 
fail to make good in a marital re- 
lationship with each other. It is 
the partnership which counts always 
in the end. 


Contrary to ordinary opinion, the 
strictly sexual element in marriage 
is the place where we can least trust 
the so-called guidance of Nature. We 
are not animals; we are human be- 
ings. Man at his best does not gorge 
food like the animals. We have ex- 
pended much effort to making eat- 
ing attractive. Hunger has been 
used as a basis for the enrichment 
of experience. The sexual impulse 
lies ready for such use. 


That very few reach the high 
points, that sex is a stumbling-block 
in the way of most marriages, we 
are well aware. As long as we re- 
main in our persistently cultivated 
ignorance it will be so. But there 
are those who have achieved mutu- 
ality in the sex experience. Their 
suecess has demanded a clear rec- 
egnition of the sexual inequality 
which is more or less apparent at 
the beginning of every union, of the 
strict necessity for a rigidly experi- 
mental approach to the sexual pos- 
sibilities of each other, and of the 
frankness and _ patience without 
which no real mutuality can be 
achieved. 

It is worth the reward. A har- 
monious sex relationship inspires 
the whole partnership with a hope 
and satisfaction which nothing else 
can bring to it. The trouble is that 
so hard is the road and so blind is 
our ignorance that most men and 
women know nothing about the pos- 
sibilities of sex. We await the 
prophet who can raise the veil. 
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We Started It in China 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (May 28, ’27) 


William G. 


WAS telling the young man from 


China that I couldn’t remember 


the names of the Chinese gener- 
als and revolutionists I read about. 

“Of course not,” he said. ‘But 
you Americans already know a few 
great names in modern Chinese his- 
tory.”’ None that I could bet on, 
I told him. 

“Well,” answered T. Z. Koo, 
straight from China, dressed in a 
black gown which seemed to fit him 
like a silken tube, “The biggest 
names in Chinese history for Amer!- 
cans are Roosevelt and Root.”’ 


And there I sat and heard this 
young Chinese, university graduate. 
railroad man, educational leader in 
the new China, tell me a story of 
my own country that started my 
spine to tickling. Ever since, I have 
been able tu read sense in the news 
from Shanghai. 


“No matter what happens in 
China”? he said, ‘‘Roosevelt fixed it 
so you Americans will gain more 
from the good will which we owe 
you than any other nation will ever 
be able to gain by force. When I 
was a boy in Shanghai I remember 
the nations coming there to take 
possession of their concessions. They 
had begun to plunder China, using 
the Boxer revolution as an excuse. 
But one nation had not. That na- 
tion was the United States. 


“This news was so strange that it 
passed quickly among the millions: 
one nation was not being greedy and 
cruel. I remember hearing the news 
as a boy—Uncle Sam was China’s 
friend. Millions of other Chinese 
boys heard it. The boys are now 
men, but boys don’t forget—-not 
even China boys. 

“You remember how the nations 
collected their indemnity by taking 
control of the Chinese customs. Can 
you imagine the effect of the news 
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that the United States wanted to give 
back half its share, for China to 
spend in educating boys in universi- 
ties in the United States. All ex- 
penses of travel paid, all board paid 
for five years and all a fellow’s liv- 
ing, every cent of his tuition—noth- 
ing to worry about but passing his 
examinations. China felt that that 
was friendship. America was our 
only friend. 


“Then, think of how the Japanese- 
Russian War looked to us in China. 
That war was fought on Chinese ter- 
ritory. Think, say, of Canada and 
Mexico, stamping around in a life- 
and-death struggle in Indiana or 
Illinois. Roosevelt’s name went 
booming through China when he 
asked the two armies to stop fight- 
ing in China and arranged a settle- 
ment in the United States. 


‘Later, when China kicked out the 
Manchus, America rushed to the 
front with quick recognition of the 
Chinese Republic. This was con- 
sidered a third great act of friend- 
ship.” 


In 1909 Uncle Sam took half a 
million dollars from his share of the 
Chinese duties, and handed it back 
to the Chinese. The Chinese Govern- 
ment played fair with Uncle Sam. 
Tsing Hua college: was built with 
“Uncle Sam’s money’’—to_ teach 
Chinese boys English and give them 
the equivalent of an American high- 
school education before sending 
them to American universities. If 
anyone wonders today whether the 
teeming millions of China ever got 
news of Roosevelt and his ‘‘Boxer 
Indemnity Fund,” let him consider 
that for almost a dozen years, in all 
the native schools of China, teachers 
everywhere have been constantly 
hunting for their brightest boys. 
seeking to enter them in the great 
race for entrance in the college of 
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Tsing Hua. 
you'll finally get to Princeton.’’ Or 
to Purdue, or Michigan, or any of 
America’s great universities. There 
was talk like this in every native 
Chinese school, in countless thou- 
sands of Chinese homes. 

About 100 Chinese boys got to 
American universities the first year. 
Soon you could hardly cross a uni- 
versity campus anywhere, east or 
west, without seeing a Chinese stu- 
dent. You saw them at football 
games: in track meets, baseball, 
rowing, and tennis They remained 
five years; an extra year to obtain a 
post graduate degree. And they got 
the degrees because they were the 
handpicked brains of China’s boy- 
hood. 

“At this very minute,” said Dr. 
Koo, ‘‘there are more than 400 of 
these young indemnity men in 
American universities. About 1600 
of them, all told, have taken the 
five-year courses.”’ 

“‘And where are some of these 
voung fellows now?’ I asked. 


“Two of them head the largest 
private banking systems in China,” 
said Dr. Koo. “There’s one who 
conducts a great tourist agency. 
Some are editors of the largest book 
publishing firm in the Far East. 
Several head large engineering 
firms. I can name dozens in the 
Nationalist Government that you are 
now reading about. A Harvard man 
is Nationalist director of labor un- 
ions. One is foreign commissioner 
of Shanghai. The long and short of 
it is that these young men are head- 
ing the great fight to make a new 
China. 


“Perhaps you do not know that 
written “expression and spoken style 
used to be two different things in 
China. It’s a fact that there was no 
way for a simple person to write a 
straightforward letter. It was as if 
you Americans talked in English, but 
wrote only in classical Latin. Back 
in 1916 thev upset the old classical 
pride and began writing and print- 
ing common, everyday talk. Actually 
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“Get to Tsing Hua, and this was a tremendous achievement 


It made communication possible, by 
the printed word, with millions of 
Chinese. 

“Right here, with printing for 
everyday folk, is where the great 
movement of today started in China 
And America helped do it. James 
Nen, who started this simplification 
idea, is a Yale man. 

“Now we come to the Nationalist 
movement. It’s all the hopes that 
were engendered in America com- 
bined into a party movement. 

“China’s plans for a better day 
include three things: kicking out 
the war lords who seize power by 
force; taking financial and economic 
power and territory from foreign na- 
tions; putting China on its feet 
among the nations. 

“The struggle is for working 
people too, of course. Why sbouldn’” 
it be? I can’t tell you how utterly 
miserably most of the 400,000,000 
people of China live.’’ 

“You can’t tell me,’’ said Dr. Koo 
vigorously, ‘“‘that you American’s 
wouldn't like to see that sort of thing 
wiped out. We want the 400,000,- 
000 to raise their heads, to demand 
plenty of food, good homes, warm 
clothes, fine schools, automobiles, 
everything you Americans have. You 
Americans got these things by dar- 
ing to want them.” 

Now just one thing more to clear 
up the present Chinese _ picture 
puzzle. 

“Russian Bolshevists found our 
National party organized, in touch 
with the masses through the new 
means of reading and writing. Com 
munism has crawled into the Na- 
tionalist party. Some of the Bolshe- 
vists have worked their way up to- 
ward the top of the party. 

“You will read, in those perplex- 
ing dispatches, of fighting within 
the Nationalist party. It is the 
struggle to see which shall sway the 
Chinese masses, the American or the 
Russian idea. 

“And that,’”’ he added, ‘‘ought to 
be worth watching.”’ 
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All One Need Know About China 


Condensed from Vanity Fair (June, '27) 


Thomas 


fFYHE prospects for the speedy es- 
D tcuucene of a stable govern- 

ment in China are poor, since 
they hinge on the arising of a lead- 
who can sway all the people as 
\Miussolini sways the people of Italy. 
A stable government requires either 


er 


one of two. political phenomena. 
The first is an informed citizenry, 
able and willing to accept leader- 
ship. The second is a people suffi- 


ciently susceptible to emotional ap- 
peals to be led and ruled by slogans. 

In a literate people leadership is 
possible; every one reads the news- 
papers, sees the picture supplements 
and film news-reels, and listens to 
radio speeches. Thus the average 
American feels that he knows Calvin 
Coolidge, and we have that consent 
of the governed which is the basis of 
democratic government. 

Not one of these conditions exists 
in China. There is no radio (it is 
against the law to have a radio set). 
native news-reels are non-existent 
and outside the large cities and for 
the bulk of the people the motion pic- 
tures are not even a myth. The same 
thing may be said of the daily news- 
paper: four-fifths of the people could 
not read one if they had it. It is un- 
questionable that the people of the 
United States have a clearer idea 
who the six military leaders of China 
are, and what they are trying to do, 
than the people of China have. 

A significant fact about the Chi- 
nese is that they are not a military 
people. The soldier has always been 
regarded as a rather low order of be- 
ing. Therefore they do not regard 
as admirable the cardinal principle 


of 


of a soldier, willingness to follow 
leadership. Their whole social life 
has for centuries been organized 


with seniority by age as a substitute 
for leadership, and since seniority by 
age often intolerable they have 
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tempered it with a system of modifi- 
cation of government by clamor that 
is as indescribable as it is ineffective. 
The net result of this is that when 
the Chinese in 1911 “established” a 
republic they were making as sweep- 
ing a change as if a pigeon were to 
fold its wings with the intention of 
thereafter living like a duck. 

The Chinese have no tradition of, 
and little inclination toward, the ac- 
ceptance of leadership. Let me draw 


an analogy. It is the custom of 
shoats, when ithe autumn nights 
grow cool, to burrow side by side 
into a bed of corn-husks. All are 
comfortable except the two on the 
flanks, each of whom is exposed to 
the cold on one side. Eventually 
these two arrive at a revolutionary 
state of mind and force themselves 
into the middle against opposition 
and angry squeals of protest. Thus 
in the course of the night all take 
their turn on the. ends. Chinese 
family life exhibits a similar com- 
munity of interest, a similar oppost- 
tion to anyone who wants to alter 
the status quo, and a similar deter- 
mination of one who is too uncom- 


fortable to alter it in his favor. There 


is no leadership. They follow the 
eustoms of the group in a general 
sort of way. 

In this lies at least one explana- 


tion of the fact that the Chinese who 
have invented many things have 
developed so few of them. They in- 
vented the mariner’s compass, but 
never attained any distinction as 
navigators: they invented printing 
from movable blocks, but popular 
education or even the ability to read 
is as remote as it was before the in- 
vention of printi they invented 
gunpowder and cannon but have 
never made much use of them. Most 
of the Chinese people today are do- 
ing what most of the Chinese did 
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centuries ago: working hard in an 
ineffectual and irregular way, to sus- 
tain a meager existence. There are 
many reasons why this is so, but an 
important one is the Chinese unwil 
lingness to recognize a leader of the 
herd. 


The implications of this indiffer- 
ence to leadership are very serious. 
The general way of living and think- 
ing of a whole people is a difficult 
thing to change. 


Many books about China were 
written 25 years ago. All anticipat- 
ed profound and sweeping changes 
in China. Yet the change to a re- 
publican form of government has 
had no more—indeed, less—effect 
on the people as a whole than the 
change from the Ming to the Ching 
(Manchu dynasty) in 1644, or the 
change from the Yuan (Mongol) to 
the Ming dynasty in 1360. China 
has not awakened; it has not been 
transformed; it is no more convuls- 
ed now than it has been many times 
before, and may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be again. The world today 
seems to regard what is happening 
in China as something quite abnor- 
mal. Yet no one can read the his- 
tory of China for the period 1850- 
1865 and maintain any great excite- 
ment over the conditions existing in 
1927. 


To one who asks how China can 
manage without a responsible gov- 
ernment, the answer is that it will 
continue to manage as it has always 
managed. A well-organized effective 
government has been the exceptional 
thing in China’s history; what has 
been going on in the past 16 years is 
not far from an average condition. 
It is mainly dearth of front-page ma- 
terial for the newspapers here that 
makes it loom so large at the pres- 
ent time. If the Chinese rural pop- 
ulation realized the world’s interest 
in its affairs, they would be genu- 
inely astonished. 

Profound transformations in 
China have been expected before and 
have failed to materialize. The rea- 
son is that the people are not dis- 
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posed to follow popular leaders ex- 
cept under the influence of some 
wave of national feeling. Antagon- 
ism to the alien is a time-tried meth 
od of stirring up popular excite- 
ment; it is generally the basis of 
riots in American cities. But its 
use is dangerous. If it should now 
go to the lengths it did in 1900, the 
endpoint would conceivably be an in- 
ternational protectorate for China. 
The leaders of the armed groups in 
China understand this quite clearly 
and it is not likely to happen. 


What does all this really matter 
to America? It matters a good deal. 
The Chinese need a stable govern- 
ment before they can rise to a stand- 
ard of living that will give them a 
consuming status much above the 
present mere margin of existence. 
The Chinese are nearly all kept busy 
now in raising enough food to live 
on. Eventually they will discover 
how to barter their products in 
other lines of activity for more food 
than they could possibly raise in the 
same time. The result will be an 
enormous increase in the consuming 
power of approximately one-fourth 
of the population of the world. 


The sound interest of our own and 
other governments is to avoid align- 
ing ourselves with a faction that 
seems to be on top at the moment, 
because next month or next year that 
faction may be underneath. Also it is 
never profitable, in the long run, to 
meddle in the internal affairs of 
other nations. 


There is an earnest group of for- 
eign-educated Chinese, mostly young 
men, who sincerely believe that 
China, which has been over 4000 
years making itself what it is, can 
be remade overnight by an accept- 
ance of a revolutionary philosophy. 
For this over-articulate minority the 
men with power, the Chinese politi- 
cians, have only contempt. These 
latter are merely and gladly exploit- 
ing in the Chinese the innate hostil- 
ity to the foreigner which is latent 
in every people. 
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Why We Live Beyond Our Means 


Condensed from The Forum (June, °27) 


Emily Newell Blair 


e¢ fw KNOW why I live on the ragged 

edge,’’ confessed a friend. ‘‘It’s 

because I can see my mother’s 
home with its parquet floors and 
oriental rugs, the new novels of Tol- 
stoy and Hardy, the pony cart and 
Annie, our maid; and beyond that |! 
can see my grandmother’s house 
with its velvet carpets and walnut 
furniture, the new novels of Scott, 
the silver coffee urn, and Martha, 
her ‘domestic.’ And I can see my 
mother’s place amoung her friends. 
And her children’s in the town. They 
were ‘leading citizens.’ And so was 
my grandmother and her mother and 
her mother. All of them with lei- 
sure to read and to think and be 
among the well-groomed and gra- 
cious, occupied in making life agree- 
able.”’ 

I was reminded of a girl who did 
drop off the ragged edge. Her hus- 
band wanted to ‘‘get ahead,’’ so they 
decided to live in a little box cot- 
tage in the mining camp where he 
worked instead of the town near-by. 
“T’ve tried so hard to hold on to the 
essentials,’’ she said, passionately, 
“the things that really count, that 
make us what we are. But it is very 
difficult. Take, for instance, little 
things like clearing the table for 
dessert. I decide it is not essential, 
so put the dessert on the table. Then 
Jim says, ‘Why go into the other 
room,’ and so we eat at the kitchen 
table, and then I say, ‘Why use a 
cloth that makes laundry?’ And 
finally Jim comes to the table with- 
out his collar. Just where should I 
draw the line? When you’ve got to 
wash and iron everything yourself 
you wonder just how essential clean 
napkins and pressed dresses are. . . 
You’ve no idea what it means to 
walk off one level down to a lower 
one. 

“And what worries me is this: 
Will I be able to pass on the tastes 
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and desires which are my inheri- 
tance, without the environment that 
gave them to me? This is the ques- 
tion that persuades many parents to 
hang on to the ‘ragged edge.’ ”’ 

One’s inheritance consists of one’s 
tastes and manners and position in 
the social system. By social position 
I mean feeling in one’s self and pro- 
ducing in others the impression that 
one is acceptable to any social gath- 
ering. That tastes and manners are 
largely due to environment, no psy- 
chologist denies; that social position 
is dependent on environment may 
require explanation. True, there are 
no social classes in this country in 
the European sense. But this does 
not mean that the man in the mine, 
and the mine owner hobnob together, 
nor that their wives exchange social 
courtesies. They do not. They are 
on different levels. 

There are two streets in every 
town that indicate the difference be- 
tween these levels. One is a tree- 
lined avenue where our “prominent 
citizens”’ live, and the other is a neat 
bungalow-lined street where the 
“respectable fellow townsmen’”’ have 
their homes. They move in different 
“social circles.’’ They “‘rate’”’ differ- 
ently in the town. Yet these levels 
are not ‘“‘classes.’’ There is one great 
difference. One’s position in a class 
is more or less fixed. But one’s 
place on a level is not. One may 
move from level to level. The own- 
er of a bungalow may move to the 
avenue, and his children may forget 
that they ever lived elsewhere. 
Naturally then, any street dweller 
ambitious to change his level or 
that of his children, saves his money 
for that purpose. To be able to buy 
a better house, a better car, to send 
his children to college, to entertain, 
—all these will help to transfer one 
to another level. 

That in the majority of cases, it 
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{s parental instinct that makes them 
save so that their children may rise 
to this higher level will be, I think, 
generally accepted What is not so 
readily understood is that it is the 
Same parental instinct 1% causes 
; he level to resolve 
to stick there even though they can 
not afford 
When thers 


those aiready on 


hedged 


about by arbitrary caste 1 titles, 
traditions, children are } 1 to their 
class. But in this country children 
are born on a level but not “to” it. 
We've all seen children lose their 
places on the upper level! we've 
seen a poorer member of an “estab- 
lished’’ family live on a lower level, 
his son drop to a lower one, and his 
son find himself as far removed from 
his second cousins in ta culture 
and social standing as if they had 
never started from the same stock 
It is the fear of this that makes 
many a fath hang on to the very 
edge of th hizher level 

I heard a brilliant lawyer say 
“T’ve been considering whether to 
leave my son $10,000 or give him a 
college education Thi is about 


what it will cost me, considering 
postponed wage-earning, and all. I'll 


leave no estate 1 speal f. but if 
I don’t send him I could put that 
aside for him out of n income. 
But I’ve decided on the college edu- 
cation. The connections he will make 
at college, th elf-confidence and 


poise it will give him will be worth 
more to him than anything he coulda 
make out of $10,900.” 

Not long ago a won n said to me 


“Do you know why I've bought this 


house and am giving this large 
party? I'll tell you. I discovered 
recently that Dave (her bov) had a 
queer idea He was only 12 when 
we moved here We couldn't find a 


house we wanted so we lived in that 
run-down house on Grant Street. I 
felt ». sure of myself that I took it 
for granted that T conld live anvy- 


where I pleased without affecting mv 
standing. But I noticed that Dave 
did not invite his bhov friends home 
T asked him about it and I found 
that he was ashamed to. He had 
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often been left out of a party given 
by Tom Straight and he thought it 
was because the Straights looked 
down on us. Of course, it was silly. 
But it might ruin his self-confidence 
to have that notion. So I decided to 
buy a house and put myself on the 
map so he’d know his position was 
‘among the best’.”” Foolish? Yes. 
I am not defending her. sut her 
attitude indicates this ‘“‘level’’ con- 


sciousness. 


Long ere this some reader has 
wanted to remind me that thes: 
people who live on the ragged edge 
spend far more money and live far 
better than their mothers and grand 
mothers did. Yes, they do. But is 
this not due to a change in custom 
rather than a change in standards? 
The automobile is far more expensive 
than the surrey, but was not the sur 
rey the best means of getting about 
in our grandparents’ days? 

Some people have the idea that 
every ancestors were plain 
people, who traveled with only a 
featherbed and a pot or two for 
estate; and that it is, therefore, a 
great step in advance for their sons 
and daughters to own a ‘colonial 
house’ and period furniture. It is 
true that there were some paupers 
among the pioneers, some failure 
seeking an opportunity to begin 
again, some immigrants with only 
brawn and brain. And fine citizens. 
too, they have made. But on the 
other hand many of the pioneers. 
coming in covered wagons because it 
was the only way to travel, did not 
come empty-handed. Many of them 
bought a thousand acres vf cheap 
land and had money left to build 
the big brick house.”’ 
if people have not the 
money, they ought not spend it. 
There can be no argument about 
that Put I am not attempting to 
defend living beyond one’s means 
My effort is to explain it So long 
as there is a social seale, so long as 
parental nature is what it is, some 
parents will prefer living beyond 
their means to moving their children 
down to a lower place in that scale 
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The Necessity for Capital Punishment 


Cendensed from Scribner’s Magazine (June, '27) 


George W. Hayes 


T was just dawn time. Down the 
empty sireet, to the house of the 
governor, came a woman and ua 

little boy. Her face, tired and faded, 
bore a look of wild desperation. Her 
business had to do with life and 
death, for she had come to make a 
last plea for her husband, who was 
to die at sunrise. 

The governor hurriedly dressed 
and went down stairs, though he 
would have given anything to have 
avoided the meeting. His wife was 
there before him. She had _ given 
the little boy some bread and butter 
and milk. 

The woman ran over to the gov- 
ernor, imploring his mercy. He 
could not bear to look at her. He 
felt her hot tears on his hands. He 
steeled himself against her cries. If 
only he could send mother and little 
son away singing with joy. But alas, 


there was no justification. It was 
cold-blooded, brutal murder, with no 
extenuating circumstances. The 


most intense hostility against the 
murderer had been aroused in the 
community. To commute the death 
sentence would have disrupted the 
countryside—might have led. tv 
lynching and a family feud. 

Outside, the dawn was increasing. 
The governor saw his pitying wife. 
no longer able to stand the harrow- 
ing scene, rush from the room, her 
face bathed in blinding tears. He 
saw the mother, her face working 
convulsively, seeking a fresh argu- 
ment. A strong temptation to rush 
to the telephone seized him. He re- 
strained himself with an effort of 
will. He could visualize the agents 
of justice at the penitentiary. The 
death march must be on. 

Suddenly the sunbeams_ broke 
through and played on the floor. The 
governor gave a great sigh. Deci- 
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sion had been made. Monotonously 
the woman wept on. The telephone 
rang, and even as it did he knew that 
it would announce that the murderer 
had satisfied society. 

I was that governor. During my 
term as governor of Arkansas I com- 
imuted, approximately, one-fourth of 
the total number of death sentences. 

this occasion my sense of duty to 
the State forbade clemency. 

Let me explain my position clear- 
ly. I am not one of those who hold 
that the death penalty should satisfy 
the spirit of retribution, which is 
perhaps only a pleasanter term for 
revenge. Theoretically, I believe 
capital punishment might well be 
abolished. But actually, judging 
from my own experience, I believe 
that mob violence would be the re- 
sult. At times, then, the death pen- 
alty seems unavoidable. 

Originally the theory of punish- 
ment was vindictive, pure and sim- 
ple. The victim’s nearest of kin was 
often authorized to take the life of 
the murderer. Later the aim of 
punishment developed to _ include 
the deterring of others from the 
commission of crimes, and up till 
quite recently savage spectacles of 
public execution were regarded not 
only as justifiable, but as of the 
greatest importance as examples. 

During the 17th and 18th centu- 
ries there were more than 200 
crimes punishable by death in civil- 
ized European nations. Society, at 
that time, had not learned the les- 
son that savagery begets savagery. 
A veritable carnival of crime fre- 
quently followed on the heels of no- 
table public executions, and the pow- 
er of suggestion often made little 
children who had witnessed them 
torture and kill their pet animals. 

If the penal laws of the past teach 
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us anything, they teach us that 
crime cannot be checked by severity 
alone. Modern law-enforcement can 
rightfully have but two ends in 
view: prevention of the individual 
from repeating his offense and de- 
terring others from following his 
steps. Governments are authorized 
to inflict penalties in order to pre- 
vent evils rather than to punish 
guilt. 


We have reached the stage where 
executions are conducted as private- 
ly as possible and as mercifully. Only 
three kinds of homicides are visited 
with the death penalty: deliberate 
intention to kill; when the killing is 
preceded by or accompanied with 
some grave crime; and when reckless 
disregard of innocent human beings 
is shown, such as train-wrecking or 
bomb-throwing. Nor do even these 
invariably result in the extreme 
penalty. 


Theorize as we will, there are cer- 
tain types of heinous crimes against 
which society, as a whole, demands 
the death penalty. I remember two 
cases during my administration, 
where the murderers were young men 
who had wronged trusting young 
girls under promises of marriage. In 
order to get them out of the way 
when exposure became imminent, 
they had lured their victims to lone- 
ly spots, brutally murdered them, 
cut up their bodies and disposed of 
them. 


Murders such as these make one 
realize to the full that for certain 
crimes no legal punishment other 
than death can satisfy the popular 
sense of retribution. To frustrate 
this instinct must result in the sum- 
mary justice of lynching, which in- 
stead of furnishing any social pro- 
tection, becomes a great moral dan 
ger, and leads to taking innocent 
lives. 


Today we recognize the fact that 
there are degrees of guilt in the tak- 
ing of another’s life. Crimes that 
are committed under great excite- 
ment, sudden provocation, or pas- 
sion do not call for the extreme pen- 
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alty now. The intellectual and 
moral training of the individual, the 
community, and the age in general, 
the force of temptation, the circum- 
stances and environment, all play an 
important part in the degree of 
criminality. These make it a fact 
that one person might commit mur- 
der with less moral guilt than an- 
other might commit theft. 


Most of us admit that the death 
penalty does not tend to diminish 
capital crimes. Like the birth and the 
death rates, they seem to vary but 
slightly. 

One of the South’s most serious 
problems is the negro question. The 
greater number of the race do not 
maintain the same ideals as_ the 
whites. They have their own par- 
ticular ways of looking at life. The 
sometimes unexplainable crimes of 
low-grade types of negroes arouse 
uncontrollable excitement on_ the 
part of the white population, which 
is followed by disgraceful burnings 
and lynchings. 

I note with satisfaction the oblit- 
eration of these mob tactics with the 
gradual readjustment of conditions 
in the South and the proper admin- 
istration of justice. 


Theoretically then, it seems that 
capital punishment might well be 
abolished, not only for the sake of 
the reformation of the individual 
but also for the advancement of so- 
ciety. But practically, in our times 
and with the conditions of our so- 
cial structure as it is, it would not 
be wise or safe to write capital pun- 
ishment out of the law. 


I believe that the time will come 
when society will be developed 
along the lines of Christian ethics. 
when it will be ready completely to 
abolish the severe death penalty. 
The burnings by fire and oil, the 
crucifixions, and similar cruel tor- 
ments are gone. All this shows the 
trend of things. Some time in the 
future the day will dawn when capi- 
tal punishment through the steady 
growth of society will be completely 
a thing of the past. 
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The Warp and Woof of Trade 


Condensed from The Nation’s Business (June, ’27) 


William C. Redfield, Former Secretary of Commerce 


HE Egyptian farmers, supporting 

a population of 14,000,000 on an 

agricultural area little larger 
than the State of New Jersey, are 
enjoying an era of prosperity un- 
equalled since the days of King Tut, 
because of high wages in the United 
States, and the universal desire for 
silk or a substitute thereof. For 
long-staple cotton, grown most suc- 
cessfully in the valley of the Nile, is 
an important fiber in the manufac- 
ture of synthetic silk, known as ray- 
on, and also in the manufacture of 
automobile tires. 

This is one example of the inter- 
dependence of international inter- 
ests. There are many others as out- 
standing, and thousands of lesser in- 
tertwining connections which make 
the whole world kin. For instance, 
the present political disturbances in 
China adversely affect every Ameri- 
can user of paint. Chinese wood oil, 
or tung oil, is the base of most mod- 
ern quick-drying varnishes. There 
is hardly a home in the United States 
that is not indirectly affected by the 
shortage of this product due to the 
political disturbances at Hankow, 
China, where this oil is made in 
primitive presses. 

In our narrow circles, accustomed 
to the free flow of internationai 
commodities, we sometimes get the 
idea that we can live without for- 
eign intercourse, but a political up- 
heaval in Brazil might cut off our 
supply of coffee, trouble in India 
might deprive us of tea and spices, 
jute, shellac. and other products, 
while something happening in the 
rubber growing areas of the world 
would throw a monkey-wrench into 
our great automobile industry. There 
is hardly a person or a business in 
the United States which can escape 
the results of unstable conditions 
abroad. As the ripples caused by a 
pebble thrown into a still pond final- 
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ly widen over the whole pool, un- 
healthy situations in one country 
spread to another with which their 
major interests are entwined. 

A quarter of a century ago India’s 
indigo crop amounted to $20,000,- 
000; today that industry is no more. 
Synthetic indigo, made in Germany, 
with one stroke of chemical inven- 
tiveness took that much annual in- 
come from the natives of that coun- 
try 10,000 miles away. 

When Great Britain dumped her 
war-stocks of wool on the market 
there was not a sheep-herder in 
Australia or in Argentina to whom 
the ripple of price-depression did not 
widen, the same as changing fash- 
ions in furs often increase or de- 
crease the economic welfare of the 
inhabitants of the Arctic Circle. 

Various proposals to change the 
monetary standard of India show 
how closely knit this international 
fabric of interests is. India is on a 
silver currency basis, importing ap- 
proximately 240,000,000 ounces of 
the metal annually, 70 percent of 
which comes from the United States, 
Canada and Mexico. It takes from 
150,000 to 200,000 ounces of silver 
daily to supply the demand for 
hoarding in India alone. 

If the currency of India were 
changed to a gold basis, the Indian 
Government would have to dump 
some 700,000,000 ounces of its cur- 
rency on the market — equal to al- 
most a whole year’s production of 
the silver mines of the world—while 
hoarders of the metal would stop 
buying it, too. China might also 
follow suit and adopt a gold stand- 
ard, as another sequel in the train of 
international currency events, which 
would well-nigh ruin the silver-min- 
ing interests of the world, paralyz- 
ing a great American industry that 
would have an economic reflex on all 
other industries. 
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On the other hand, to put Indian 
currency on a gold standard basis 
would require so much of that pre- 
cious metal as to create a shortage 
of gold that might upset the econo- 
mic equilibrium of most of the nine 
ty-odd countries of the earth, 
ing nearly every 
merchant, banker, farmer. and 
laborer in the whole world. 

Changes in political boundaries 
and tariffs have far-reaching effects 
on others in the international fold. 
In partitioning out Central Europe at 
the Paris Peace Conference the dele- 


gates fixed the 


ce 
afiect- 


manufacturer, 


boundaries of one of 
the small states so that it ran direct- 
ly through the center of a small 
city. While the inhabitants of that 
place had traded together without 
hindrance for generations, an arbi- 
trary political boundary set up in the 


night separated them from each 
other completely Even the milk- 
man lost half of his customers of a 
lifetime, because he suld not de- 


liver his product at their doors with- 
out paying a prohibitive duty 

The World War itself germinated 
in such conditions. Alfred 
Pearce Dennis in a recent book: 
‘People down in Belgrade, the Serb 
ian capital, will tell you that the 
Great War originated in a local con- 
troversy over hog Corn is the 
principal cereal crop and the acorns 
and beechnuts in the vast forests of 
Serbia furnish excellent forage for 
hogs. The foundation of the fortunes 
of the present Serbian royal house 
were laid in pig-breeding. In 1906, 


Savs 


at the instance of the Hungarian 
estate owners, the Austro-Hungarian 
Government legislated Serbian hog 
products out of the country, nor 


could Serbia ship her hog products 
across Austria-Hungary into Germa- 
ny. All this produced acute irrita 
tion and led up to the murder of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand. This in 
turn was the spark that fired the 
explosion.”’ 

The present complex international 
organization of interdependent in- 
terests is a matter of slow growth 
over the centuries. The ancients 
had few comforts or conveniences. 
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The average family of today has 
more luxuries than Solomon had. 
And to keep up our present stand- 
ards of living, our dependence on 
foreign happenings constantly  in- 
creases. Without imported castor 
beans or castor oil, for insiance, we 
could not produce our _ beautiful 
artificial leathers, which get their 
fine finish from an application of 
that product to cotton fibers. 

We are the largest makers of tin- 
plate in the world, but we produce 
no tin. In 1924 we imported 73,000 
tons, mostly from the Malay Penin- 
sula, and in order to utilize this tin 
for making cans we also imported 
over 100,000,000 pounds of Afriean 
palm oil. Should anything happen 
in Africa to stop our supply of palm 
oil, it would injure our tinware in- 
dustry, which would react unfavor- 
ably on the workers in the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Although we produce more tobac- 
co than any other country, much of 
what goes into our cigarettes is 
grown in Turkey or East Thrace, be- 
cause of our preference for its pecu- 
liar flavor. Englishmen, on the oth- 
er hand, prefer Virginia tobacco in 
their cigarettes. 

Although we may not live within 
10,000 miles of the 300,000,000 
Chinese who wear smocks of black 
cotton, if the custom were suddenly 
changed the textile centers of Great 
Britain and the United States would 
soon feel the effect. 

Furniture made in Grand Rapids 
is known all over the world, but 
among other foreign materials which 
our manufaciurers must have is shel- 
lac, of Which we imported more than 
24,000,000 pounds in 1924, chiefly 
from India. 

In order to produce ur open 
hearth steel we require manganese, 
which we get from Brazil, or Russia 
or Africa. The type metal in every 
printing office requires antimony, 
which is a product of China, and 
the same is true of our great tele- 
phone cables. It is needless to say 
that the prosperity of our nation is 
inextricably tied up with our indus- 
tries. 
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The Problem of Medieal Service 


Condensed from The American Mercury (June, '27) 


Wm, Allen Pusey 


T will probably surprise mosi 

Americans to learn that there 

are difiiculties in the supply of 
physicians. It will not be surprising 
that there are dilliculties in the high 
cost of medical service. 

In the cities the matter chiefly 
coneerns the future family doctor. 
The new generation of American doc- 
tors are specialists. There is a 
smaller and smaller supply of the 
old style general practitioners who 
looked after most of the ilis of the 
family. The competent practitioner 
of this type is one of the most useful! 
men that medicine can furnish to so- 
ciety, vet the efforts being made to 
get young men to take up this career 
are proving a failure. 

With the predominant tendency 
towards specialism, the expense of 
medical service is becoming more 
and more burdensome. The special- 
ist is needed in only about 10 per- 
cent of the cases of illness; in th 
other $0 percent the general practi- 
tioner should do the work. But only 
about 20 percent of our present med 
ical graduates are going into gene- 
ral practice to take care of this 90 
percent of the sick; the other 80 per- 
cent are going into the specialties, 
whose province should be to treat 
only the ten percent. For the cities 
this means that in the next genera- 
tion the general practitioner’ wiil 
become rare, and will be correspond 
ingly high-priced. 

Except for the rising cost of med- 
ical service, the urban situation is 
not now serious, because the older 
generation of family doctors is still 
on the ground in the cities in suffi 
cient numbers to meet the needs of 
the public. In the rural districts the 
Situation is different; they are faced 
now with a rapidly decreasing sup 
ply of physicians. 
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Of 940 towns of 1000 or less in 47 
States 20 average towns in each 


State — which had physicians in 
1914, only 630 of them had physi- 
cians in 1925; 310 of these towns 
are now without physicians. Thus, 


almost one-third of the small towns 
of the country have lost their physi- 
cians in 11 years. 

These findings indicate a rapid 
and dangerous’ disappearance of 
country doctors. The most signifi- 
cant fact is the high average age of 


rural physicians 52 years. The 
average age at death of American 
physicians is now 62 years. This 


means that if the present situation 
is not remedied there will be a break- 
down of rural medical service by 
1935. The doctors upon whom the 
rural districts are chiefly dependent 
for medical service are a group of 


old men, with nobody in sight to 
take their places. 
Equally disconcerting is the fact 


that only an average of 1.4 percent 
of the doctors graduated during the 
last ten years have gone into the 
rural sections of the United States. 
If this same rate should continue for 
the next ten years, and if none of 
the young doctors who are now in 
the country should die, quit, or re- 


move, the total number of gradu- 
ates since 1915, in these counties. 


in 1935, will be 2.8 a county, and 
there will be practically none of the 
older generation left. 


There are now 15.5 doctors a 


county in these rural counties. Two 
and eizht-tenths doctors a county 
cannot furnish adequate medical 
service. Actually, in my investiga- 


tion of 283 counties there were 109 
counties (39 percent) which did not 
have a single physician who had ta- 
ken his degree during the last ten 
vears. These counties are now face 
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to face with a complete breakdown 
of medical service. 

As Dr. J. M. Gile, dean of Dart- 
mouth Medical College, has said: 
“What would a manufacturer do if 
he found that his workmen showed 
an average age of 50 years and that 
no new men were going into his em- 
ployment, especially if to develop 
his employes it required a _ high- 
school education and seven years of 
technical training?’”’ 

One effect has already shown it- 
self. Samuel Hopkins Adams has 
said: ‘“‘For the first time in the his- 
tory of American vital statistics, the 
country, with every advantage over 
the city for the rearing of babies ex- 
cept reliability of medical attend- 
ance, showed in 1921 a higher death- 
rate for babies under one year of 
age. .. The practice of substituting 
for the medical expert a local mid- 
wife is spreading rapidly in the rur- 
al districts, whereas it used to be 
confined to the slums of great 
cities.”’ 

What are the causes of this situ- 
ation? The chief cause is the in- 
crease in the requirements for the 
license to practice medicine. Twenty 
vears ago, the minimum requirement 
in education, speaking generally. 
was graduation from high school and 
a three vears’ medical course. Now 
it is six years after leaving high 
school and one year of hospital in- 
ternship, a greater minimum than 
is demanded in any other profession. 

As you increase the cost of medi- 
eal education you rapidly limit the 
number who are able to purchase it. 
You also increase the price at which 
medical service will be sold. The 
high cost of medical education pe- 
culiarly influences the distribution 
of rural~ doctors. Country boys 
have not the money of their corre- 
sponding brothers in the city, and 
cannot afford the present cost of 
medical education. Almost no coun- 
try boys are going to medical school 
today. Moreover, the rural districts 
cannot pay the price that present 
medical service demands, and espe 
cially they cannot pay the price in 
cultural advantages that our pres- 
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ent graduates demand 
veniences. 


city con- 
We are turning out now 
what President Butler of Columbia 
has called ‘“‘the country club type,” 
and the country has nothing to of- 
fer them. 


Another serious factor is the re- 
duction in the number of medical 
schools to less than half their num- 
ber of 20 years ago — from 169 
schools in 1904 to 69 in 1926. And 
while the population has increased 
35 pereent, there has been an actual 
reduction of 30 percent in the num- 
ber of medical graduates. The great 
increase in the cost of medical edu- 
cation has driven out almost ali of 
the small schools. The average 
graduate we are now _ producing 
costs his school more than $2009 
above what he pays to it. The mod 
ern school thinks it needs from & to 
20 million dollars in plant and 
equipment before it can do adequate 
work. 

In the opinion of many men the 
pendulum of medical education has 
swung too far. Our experience has 
abundantly shown that an adequate 
preliminary training for the prac- 
tice of medicine can be got from a 
high-school education, three years of 
college work and a year in a hospi- 
tal. A large proportion of the lead- 
ers and useful men in the profes- 
sion today had only this preparation 
or less. 


As Dr. Wm. J. Mayo said at the 
Conference on Medical Education 
this Winter: “In 1880 after high- 
school, two years in Niles Academy. 
and one year in a private school for 
languages and sciences, I entered 
the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. One fact stands 
out with startling clearness: every 
teacher was a practitioner of medi- 
cine and every student was taught to 
practice medicine.”’ 


We may not get back to this four- 
year education: we may not get the 
small medical schools that we need. 
But there is one thing that seems 
certain, and that is, if we do not, we 
are headed for dangerous difficulties 
for which we have now in sight no 
satisfactory means of relief. 
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Suicide and Education 


Condensed from McCall’s Magazine (June, ’27) 


Glenn Frank, President of the University of Wisconsin 


” modern education making for 
intellectual confusion, moral in- 

stability, and _ spiritual bank- 
ruptcy of which recent student sui- 
cides are but the more obvious 
harvest? 

Is modern education permitting a 
freedom of discussion that is disin- 
tegrating rather than developing in 
students a saving sense of values? 

Is the American college in partic- 
ular or American civilization in 
general producing the diseased soil 
from which this poison fruit of 
despair springs? 

At the outset we must remember 
that the problem of suicide is not 
new. Suicide was old in far-off days 
when other orthodoxies and other 
heresies held the stage in education. 
Suicide is not confined to any period, 
to any nation. 

Research has established certain 
facts about suicide: Fairly uniform 
suicide rates may be established for 
different countries. The relative 
frequency of suicide among persons 
in different professions and employ- 
ments remains roughly the same 
year after year. Suicide is common- 
er among the educated classes than 
among the illiterate classes. The 
educated are subject to greater 
strains and have a greater sensitive- 
ness to strain than the illiterate 
classes. 

The steady increase of suicide the 
world over may not be so much an 
indictment of our colleges as an in- 
dictment of our civilization. It may 
be the warning note of a widespread 
revolt against complexity. Among 
civilized peoples, each succeeding 
generation makes the circumstances 
and ceremonies of life more elabor- 
ate, increases the demands made 
upon the individual, speeds up the 
tempo of living, and complicates 
generally the problem of existence. 
Modern civilization is becoming so 
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complicated that the average man 
finds it harder and harder to pick 
his way through it. Every day in- 
dividuals are cracking under the 
strain. Nervous disorders are on 
the increase. 

There may be a limit to the com- 
plexity that a people can manage. 
It may be that humanity must sub- 
ject its life to periodic simp'ifica- 
tions if it is to prevent its ideas 
from falling into chaotic confusion 
and its institutions from breaking 
down under the weight of their own 
complexity. And it is to the credit 
of the universities that they are 
more consciously tackling the pro- 
blems of confusion and complexity 
that harass our civilization than any 
other of our institutions. 

There are only three things that 
I feel justified in saying on this sub- 
ject with some sense of dogmatic 
assurance. 

First, a renaissance of great teach- 
ing is one of the desperate needs of 
American universities. The greater 
the complexity and confusion of an 
era,-the greater the need for teach- 
ers with a genius for guidance, in- 
terpretation, and stimulation. Better 
teachers on our faculties will mean 
braver spirits in our student bodies. 

A cynical and indecisive intel- 
lectualism is a blind alley into which 
modern education is in danger of 
heading. Our universities may allow 
the assembly of information to out- 
strip the achievement of insight. The 
passion to add to the sum total of 
human knowledge may dampen the 
ardor to add to the sum total of 
human wisdom. yreat teaching is 
needed to lure us away from a 
cynical intellectualism into a creative 
humanism. 

Second, the development of de- 
pendable techniques of counsel and 
guidance is important if the students 
of our universities are to be safely 
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piloted through the difficult years of 
ransition from boyhood to manhood, 
from girlhood to womanhood. Our 
sons and daughters come to our col- 
leges at a time when all the proc- 
esses of their growing bodies and 
developing minds are driving them 
into intellectual, moral, and emo 
tional readjustments. Clearly there 
is need of dependable techniques of 
counsel here. 

Here and there, schools are re- 
orting to the services of mental 
hygiene experts for counsel to stu- 
dents who find themselves in intel- 
lectual, moral, and emotional tan- 
gles. I am not at all sure that we 
are ready for a rapid extension of 
this practice. The techniques of 
mental hygiene are young. They may 
so easily become, in the hands of in- 





expert practitioners, species of men- 
tal and moral patent medicines, 
that I am not sure but that their too 
rapid extension in our universities 
might cause more troubles than they 
would cure, stimulating instead of 
ublimating the sex-consciousness of 
youth. But the careful and depend 
able development of this sort of 
counsel is clearly needed In some 
way, the colleges and universities 
must contrive some sort of confes- 
sional, in order that burdened indi- 
viduals, sick in soul and sore in 
spirit, might have a place to go 
where they pour out their doubts 
and difficulties in the presence of a 
counsellor who could bring both 
sympathy and science to bear upon 
their problems. In the end, how- 
ever, the greatest guidance through 
these difficult years must come from 
the spirit and tone of the university 
community rather than from a small 
staff of added experts. 

Third, the free and open discus- 
sion of the intellectual, moral, and 
emotional dilemmas of youth is, I 
think, a salutary safety valve as well 
as a source of stabilization There 
are signs of a panic retreat to a 
regime of repression as a _ possible 
remedy for student suicides Here 
and there persons are pleading for 
an embargo on the growing freedom 
of discussion of topics that were 
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taboo in the near past, but which 
receutly have been talked about 
freely in the forums of our colleges 
and universilies. This, in my judg 
ment, would be a grave mistake. 

A policy of free discussion, ev 
when it goes to lengths that make 
some of us wince, provides a sort 
of secular confessional for the col 
lege community. It affords an emo- 
tional drainage. Students may 
crowd a hall to listen, let us say, to 
a discussion that suggests the allure 
ments of sex. They may go from 
prurient curiosity. With the discus- 
sion pitched upon a high plane, they 
liscover that the subject is not as 
racy as they expected. They find 
themselves insensibly taking a more 
normal and healthy attitude toward 
the problem. They are less inclined 
thereafter to indulge in shame 
faced - behind-the- barn discussion. 
But let universities begin a swag- 
gering censorship, saying you may 
discuss this but not that, and the 
very process of censorship will focus 
the mind of a whole student body 
on the forbidden topic. 

We have nothing to gain and 
much to lose from an alliance with 
inexpert “‘experts’’ whose Freudian 
over-simplifications are mentally un- 
hygienic. We must utilize all that 
the developing science of menta! 
hygiene has to offer, but we must 
avoid its amateur practitioners. I 
feel very sure, however, that a pol- 
icy of open and unhampered discus- 
ion of the whole gamut of issues 
that vex the lives of undergraduates 





and an increasing sense of the priest- 
ly and prophetic functions of the 
teacher alongside his function as an 
assembler and announcer of facts 
will go far toward a safeguarding 
of the situation. 

Neither in repression nor in ro 
manticism, but in reality, lies th: 
key to the increase, the enrichment, 
and the moral unification of the 
lives of our sons and daughters. 
Modern youth will not follow a lead- 
ership that ducks and dodges and, 
with finger to lips, meets a chal- 
lenge with the sign of silence. 
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Why Men Crack After Forty 
Condensed from Physical Culture (June, '27) 


Carl Easton Williams 


ALF a dozen of my friends have 
died, cracked to pieces premia- 
turely between the ages of 50 
and 55, within a _ period of six 
months. They provoked this article. 

It’s costly business losing men 
just when they have reached the pe- 
riod of their greatest usefulness. 
Think of Steinmetz, electrical gen- 
ius, Who died at 58, as contrasted 
with Thomas Edison, who is still on 
the job, an octogenarian. If Edison 
had broken down as did Steinmetz, 
think what the world would have 
lost in the last 22 years. And think 
what the world is losing, in the ab 
sence of Steinmetz. 

What treasures of music the world 
lost when Chopin failed to live out 
his full destiny of years; when the 
golden voice of Caruso was prema- 
turely silenced! What if Verdi, who 
was writing masterpieces in his 80’s, 
had gone too soon? What if the 
great Stradivarius had cracked in 
his 40’s or 50’s? He made his very 
best single instrument, according to 
his own judgment, at 78, and was 
still making those incomparable 
masterpieces of his art at the age 
of 93. 

I. H. Harriman, railroad magnate, 
was an obscure broker at the age of 
50, If he had died that year he 
would never have lived his life at 
all, in its broader aspect. Captain 
Robert Dollar was 57 when he first 
bought a boat, for shipping lumber. 
Years later he opened a shipping of- 
fice in San Francisco. But he was 
past 80 when he astonished the 
world with a line of “round the 
world” ships operating on railroad 
schedule, 14 days apart. 

There was Stinnes, who after the 
war became the richest man in Ger- 
many and one of the most powerful 
men in Europe. Infinite possibili- 
ties lay before him, and then he 
cracked — at 55. His power dis- 
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appeared. His fortune is largely 
dissipated. Contrast Stinnes with 
Henry Ford, exponent of keeping fit, 
enjoying such vitality at 64 that he 
recently was able to extricate him- 
self trom an automobile smash-up 
that would have been the finish of 
most men of his age. 

So there you have the 
between the kind of men who nor- 
mally live out their full lifetimes, 
and the kind of men who quit when 
their work is only half done, some- 
times searcely begun. 

Why do men crack in middle life? 


contrasts 


The popular theory is that they 
work themselves to death. It is pure 
bunk. It isn’t work that shortens 


life. It is abuse. It is a lack of a 
sense of right eating and right liv- 
ing. If hard work, in and of itself, 
would kill, Edison should have 
passed out 40 years ago. 

When Grandmother described a 
man of good habits she said that he 
“didn’t drink, smoke or swear.’”’ But 
there are other bad habits. The Par- 
son himself may be guilty of some 
of these, such as an exclusively In- 
door life, eating meat three times a 
day, or eating quantities of pancakes 
and white bread with insufficient 
balancing food. Or, he may permit 
himself a debauch of sweets, and 
permit his child the same. 

Take the taxi habit! My friend 


H. is a city man who has prospered. 
“Four years ago,’ he told me, “T 
used to walk six miles to save 20 
cents.”’ Now he rides in taxicabs, if 


only for a few blocks. He’s in his 
80’s, just beginning to get soft, just 
laving the foundation for that hard- 
ening of the arteries, high blood 
and general impairment of 
organic structures which cause 2 
man to crack in middle life instead 
of in his 80’s or 90’s. 

My friend S. is a suburbanite. He 
has begun to prosper, so he no long- 
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pressure, 








er pushes a lawn mower. He be- 
longs to a golf club, but he actually 
plays golf about five times a year. 
And he looks at a few ball games. 
When there are chores to be done 
about the house, he hires Giuseppe. 
His wife drives him to the station 
each morning; and it isn’t even an 
open car that might give him sun- 
shine. Altogether, though living in 
the suburbs, S. has all the confine- 
ments and inactivities of his friends 
in the city apartments. 

Men crack because of their man- 
ner of living, their careless, abnor- 
mal habits and conditions of life. 
They crack because of chronic poi- 
soning, more or less mild, but per- 
sisting through the years. They crack 
because their vital resources are 
finally used up in the effort of fight- 
ing against chronic acidosis, due to 
an unbalanced diet. They crack be- 
cause of overtaxed kidneys, leading 
to Bright’s disease, which is the di- 
rect outcome of a high protein diet. 
Men crack because of inactivity, 
losing tissue tone, being under- 
oxygenated, growing stiff, brittle, 
rusty. And they crack through 
overtaxed circulatory systems. 

Circulatory breakdown is of two 
types: The first is heart failure — 
which now leads the field as the one 
single greatest source of human 
mortality. The second type, alsu 
one of the half-dozen things most 
frequently mentioned in the obitu- 
ary notices, is apoplexy. Apoplexy 
happens a great deal in middle age. 
And why? Because the victim has 
prematurely grown soft. In other 
parts of the body there are muscu- 
lar and other tissues around ycur ar- 
teries, supporting and _ reinforcing 
them, so that they are not likely to 
burst. ~ But in the brain the soft 
gray matter of the brain-cells of- 
fers no such support, and so when 
the blood pressure becomes high and 
the arterial walls become weak, all 
of a sudden some day, when you 
stoop to tie your shoe lace—Bing! 
—goes a brain artery. And then 
business picks up in the florists’ 
shops. 
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In short, men go to pieces because 
they get soft, purely through lack 
of keeping fit. Or perhaps John 
Smith, for example, wakes up at 50 
and decides to keep fit by taking up 
golf. But one day, after climbing a 
little hill to reach the next tee, he 
starts to swing at the ball and top- 
ples over. It isn’t that last over- 
exertion that kills him. John start- 
ed the process years before, by his 
manner of living. John is a used- 
up car, ready for the scrap heap, and 
so Nature scraps him, with his life 
only half lived. 

What’s the answer? Everybody 
knows the answer. It’s keeping fit. 
Everybody knows the main essen- 
tials of keeping fit. People are 
merely too indifferent, too careless, 
too lazy. They don’t take up right 
living while they still have the 
strength of youth; they wait until 
they are ready for the scrap heap, 
and then, desperately, they run for 
the doctor, hoping that he has some 
magic that will save them. But he 
hasn’t. The doctors have been un- 
able to do anything at all in this 
problem of the “breakdown” dis- 
eases that carry off men and women 
in their 50’s. Because it is a mat- 
ter that hinges upon the personal 
habits of the individual between the 
ages of 25 and 50. 

The answer lies in right eating: 
in habitual exercise, not excessive, 
but regular throughout the years; in 
outdoor sunshine; in freedom from 
toxemia, either of self-produced poi- 
sons or of narcotics; and in mainte- 
nance of correct weight, for right 
weight usually means fitness. 

But the true answer — first of all 
— is the acquisition of a ‘‘keeping 
fit’”’ psychology. Unless you wish to 
be strong, unless you wish to live 
out your life, unless you are willing 
to adopt a rational manner of liv- 
ing, all that we might say about 
these things is wasted breath. Men 
really crack because they haven’t 
got the sense to live. On the other 
hand, just acquire the psychology of 
keeping fit, and all of these health 
requirements will naturally follow. 
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He Passed Up a Million Dollars 


Condensed from Hearst’s International-Cosmopolitan (June, '27) 


Frazier Hunt 


HAVE spent three days with a 

man who has turned down a mil- 

lion dollars in order to keep faith 
with himself and with humanity. He 
is a slender, shy, 40-year-old Wis- 
consin-born scientist. His name is 
Dr. Harry Steenbock and he is a 
professor of Agricultural Chemistry 
at the University of Wisconsin. 


He had discovered a way of treat- 
ing ordinary foods with ultra-violet 
rays, so that these foods would be a 
cure for rickets — and in our cities 
there are thousands of children suf- 
fering from rickets in one degree or 
another. It was a discovery as im- 
portant to humanity as Dr. Banting’s 
discovery of a cure for diabetes; per- 
haps even more so because there are 
ten cases of rickets to one of dia- 
betes. 


Food manufacturers offered him 
royalties that would run into mil- 
lions for his rights to the patents on 
this discovery. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he waved these offers of 
wealth and ease aside and turned 
over every penny of his rights to an 
especially formed Wisconsin Re- 
search Foundation, with the single 
provision that the money be used in 
further research. 


“But, Professor Steenbock, what 
do you want out of this yourself?” 
the members of the Foundation 
asked him. “Only the right to 


work,”’ he replied, ‘‘only the chance 
to continue my experiments as long 
as I live.’’ 


“What happiness could the money 
possibly bring me?”’ he asked, as we 
sat in his tiny office next to his lab- 
oratories. “It could only bring me 
trouble and the gradual lessening of 
my ideals. Research has been my 
life. I’m happy. I’ve done the best 
I could for science. I could have 
turned business man and taken this 
money in a perfectly legal and ac 
cepted manner — but I would have 
been breaking faith with myself and 
with the things I believe in. You 
see, it’s bigger than I am—this thing 
of being a scientist and a teacher, 
Any other real scientist brought up 
with the men that I have been 
brought up with here, would have 
done exactly the same thing. 

“The amount involved in my own 
case has only dramatized and made 
public something that thousands of 
other scientists and teachers, ufm- 
known and unsung, constantly are 
doing in a greater or less degree. It’s 
part of our lives to let nothing in- 
terfere with our work.” 


As I write I find it impossible to 
make clear how simple and natural 
all this passing up of a million 
sounded when he talked of it. The 
struggle for money and power had 
never touched him. (Over) 


I ee i ee ee ee ee ee ee 


GIVE THIS COUPON TO A FRIEND IN NEED 
AND HE WILL FEEL YOU'RE A FRIEND INDEED 


(see over) 
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the drama of hi 
discovery unfolds about like this 
For many it had been known 
that cod-liver oil could help rickets. 
In 1919, G in scientists, experi- 
menting with ildren suffering from 
rickets, found th they could be 
cured by treating them with the 
ultra-violet rays from a quartz mer- 
cury vapor lamp. five vears 
later, English investigators at th 
Lister Institut working with rats 
afflicted with ricke‘s., ured growth 
in these sick rats by eding them 
tissues taken from live rats that had 
been treated and cured with ultra 
violet rays. 
Now, here is where Steen! k had 


his great hunch 


ry 
i nen 


Scientists believed 
from 
effective 
If a cure 
through living tissues that 
have had the rays, thought Steen 
apply 
dead 


that this almost magic action 
rays was 


hodie 3 


the ultra-violet 
only with 


works 


bock, why won’t it work if v 


these ultra-viol vs to 
tissues? 
At on: St ordinary 
rat livers, treated then nder his 
mercury lamp with ultra-violet 
and fed sick ra and the 
rats got well Then he another 
leap into th lark. f «these rays 
will work on dead tissue, he 
asked himself, why won’t thev work 
on oils? He tried oliv oi! and fats 
and then grains .ys the food 
treated it the ulf violet rays 
cured th i 

Then experim 
chicke y 1ea-pigs dogs and 
roats 
connectic 
Daniels, 
uffering 


rays, 
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animal 
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treated olive oil and 
Through a thousand 
Dr. Steenbock 


improved, 
experiments, 
and his assistants 
proved that all sorts of food could 
be “shot” with the ultra-violet rays 
and given the strange property of 
bone-building and ricket-curing. 
Food purveyors became interested. 
One concern approached Steenbock 
with a royalty guarantee of $900,000 
for only part of the rights. Very 
calmly Steenbock figured it all out. 
J discovery must be patented be 
he made the sentimental 
f “giving it to the whole 
world’’ unscrupulous men _ would 
grab the patent. But he wasn’t in- 
terested in patenting it himself. 
He offered it to the University of 
Wisconsin, but the University had 
no funds or machinery to go into 
business. Then Dr. Steenbock, in 
collaboration with Dean Slichter and 
Dean Russell, worked out a plan to 
form the Wisconsin Research Foun- 
dation, to which he turned over all 
his rights. Not a penny of 
profit has or ever will come to Pro- 
fessor Steenbock’s hands. 
turned his 


single 


Dr. Banting 
discovery over to a research foun- 
dation. Not a penny came to him. 
Professor Babcock, of this same Wis- 
consin University, gave the world 
his famous Babcock test that has 
revolutionized the dairy industry. 
Other men have done the same thing 

and there are thousands who 
would do likewise, if ever the oppor- 
tunity came to them. 

It is good to 


hecanse ijt 


priceless 


know such things. 
straightens out some of 
‘ur twisted viewpoints on life today 

it revives some of our lost faith, 
and awakens new faiths 
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